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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York. 





Mr. FRANCIS “IS STUART, 
Teacher oy Stncinc. Purim or Lamperti THe 


LLOER 
(Ten years in California.) 


feing in full possession of my method of sing 
” 


ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco LAMPERTI 
“Summer Rates May 1 to October 1 
Studios: 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AN 
EDUCATIONAL EXC RANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Cagnecie Hatt, New York 
Telephone 


2634 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITON} 


° Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 


Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—-INSTRUCTION 
286 West Seventieth Street, New York 
lelephone: 1345 Columbus 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIST 
Address 490 West Twentieth Street, New York 


SAVAGE 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


PAUL 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Far Training, Musical Stenography All materials 
copyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York 
New York School, 
i Carnegie Hall 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studios: «771 Madison ave., cor. 116th 


¥ ork. 248 Putnam ave., 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Summer Course at special terms 
S10 Carnegie Hali, New York City 


WILLIAM WEGENER, 
rENOR 


Concert and Oratorio Vocal Instruction 
74 West Ssth St., New York 


Brooklyn, 
48 Lefferts Place 





Permanent address 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Hrooklyn Oratorio 


Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 
78: Park Avenue, New York City 


BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST, 

Ensemble, Instruction, Accompanist 

143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


DOUGLAS LANE, 


ors er Stephen Arnold, 
5 BE. s4th St., Room 7 
sth Ave New York; 105 
ark, N. J 


FRANK L, SEALY 
ORGANIST ORATORIO SOCIETY AND FIFTH 
\VENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Instruction, Organ Recitals, Conducting 
72 West 88th Street. 


Miss ]¢ SE PHINE MILDE NBE RG 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Voice Culture 
\ddres a8 836 Carnegie Hall 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. 


BASSO 


Roseville Ave., New 


EFFIE STEWART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Vocal Instruction 
Concert and Oratorio. 
15 West Eleventh 5 St., New York. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
80 Washington Square East, New York. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 
SCHOOL FOR SOLO PLAYING, 


Ensemble Playing, Accompanying and Theory. 
Methods for Teachers. 
120 West ragth Street, New York. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 


‘iano and Organ Lessons 
To Vocalists—-Style, Diction and Répertoire. 


Miss L AU RA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio; s07 Madison Ave., corner 53d St., 
ew York. 











JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address: THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 
27 West 67th Street, New York 
Summer Term: Spokane, Washington 
May 22 to September 1 


Mr CH. \RL ES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuerizxy Mernop 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York City 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Darsinghauset near Hanover, Germany 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist and Teacher of Piano and Theory, 


161 West rosth St... New York 


HUGH WILLIAMS, 
BARITONI 
Concert and Oratorio Sorg Recitals Vocal In 


struction The Aberdeen, 17 and tg W. 32d st 
’Phone: 3400 Madison 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 


Address: 1 West th Street, New York 


ULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


of Singing and Piano 


JANET 
Teacher 


Wednesday and Saturday, 302 Carnegie Hall 
Address care of Musical Courier 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
iu \et OF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


Pelephone 4 Madison Square 


PERRY AVERILL—Barirone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
ano VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York 


} ARMOU R GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studios: 1 and 2 “The Lester Studio Building 


s3 East s6th St. (corner Madison Ave.) 


MR. SAMUEL BOW DEN MC IY L E 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 
fect Tone Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian Residence-Studio 

; 19 West Twentieth St.. New York City 


MARGARET GOETZ, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 


Concerts, Song Recitals 
404 Carnegie Hall 


AL ICE BREEN, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 





Perfect method of voice production Artistic 
singing Successful pupils in Europe and Amer 
ica Voice trial by appointment Carnegie Hall 
New York 
EDW ARD STRONG, 

rENOR 


West Ninety--second Street, New York 
"Phone: 1424 River 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address: Hotel San Remo, 
Seventy-fourth Street and Central Park West, 


New York 


ENRICO DUZE NSIL. OPERA TENOR 


Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Mary Cryder, 
teacher, Washington, D. C. 

Good voices cultivated by contract. 
14§ East Eighty-third Street, New York. 








ARTHUR CL AASSEN, 


Conductor German Liederkranz, New York. 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
s4t Jefferson Avenue, 


Brooklyn, New York 


Mrs. LAURA E. “MORRIL bn 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


HUGO STEINBRU CH, 


Copducter of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
York Studio: Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte Playing 
Available for Festivals, Orchestral Concerts, Re 
citals and Private Musicales. 
Studio: Steinway Hall 
Address: 80 Washington Square East, New York 




















Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
Near Broadway, New York 


CARL ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
i:o4 Carnegie Hall 
Residence: 697 East 141st Street, New York 


MRS. H. O. BROWN, 
PIANO TEACHER 
Children and Beginners a Specialty 
Instruction at Residence 
Address 479 West 146th Street, New York 
RIC HARD T. PERCY, 
Tel 1331 Columbus Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera and Columbia 
University 
Studio for Voice Culture and Repertory, 


38 Fifth Avenue, New York 


POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS 


CO-OPERATIVE 
Francis Fischer Powers Theodor A. Hoeck 
oe iano 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. In Europe for the summer Fall sea 
son begins Octoher 9, to 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


Violin Sonomst ano J i 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice Cutrure anp Conpucrine 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York: Y. M. C. A 
Bidg.. Scranton; Wilkesbarre and Carbondale, Pa 


MME. CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
VOICE CULTURI 


Metropolitan School of Opera 
West Ninety-third St 


FLORENCE MOSHER, _ 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Certificated by Theor lor Leschetizky in 1894 
turbank Lecture Recitals 


The Mosher 
o East Seventy-third street, New York 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOI 
wolit Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
53s Washington Ave Brooklyn, N. Y 


LOCKHART, 


EDWIN H. 
BASSO 


SUMMER VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE OF LESSONS 
Studio, 8:6 Carnegie Hall, New York 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
HOME AND FPOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
» Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The M sical Department of this 


\gency recom 
mends Universities, Colleges Conservatories 
and Schools Send for Bulletin 
MARTHA MINER, 

SOPRANO 
, | t Street Phorm 3924 (rTamer 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HAR 
MONY ACCOMPANIST 


With Tue Musica Coverer Organist- Director 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church Secretary 
Manuscript Society Residence-Studio: os4 Eight 
Ave., corner s6th St New York Phone 4 


Columbus 


Ss. C. BENNETT, 


Instructor in Voice Building and 


F. W. 


singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio 92-3 Carnegie Hall New York 


MME. A, HERZOG, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
»3 Carne gic Hall 


Residence Hotel St. George, Brooklyn 
In Europe May 15 to g oo 1s 








SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 

323 East Fourteenth street, New York Con 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Cargtos A, De Serrano 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mihr 
Hardy, Leo Rowenger and Toseph Maerz 
EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER 

_ Studio 707-708 Carnegie Hall 


MAX BENDHEIM. at Insravctron. 
Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German. 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
cmtion 


EDWARD BARROW, 
TENOR 


Hotel Walton, Columbus Ave. and jyoth St 
Management Henry Wolfsohn 








GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
2 West st 79th St, 


ALICE 


New York 
Mr. AND Mee, THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
163 East 62d Street, New York 





Home Studio 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Sherwood Studios 


| West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 


HE INRI H MEYN, 
rENOR 
‘ ts, Oratorios i R 
st 302 Carnegie Ha 
Residence 67 West Sixt 


CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOO! 


Seventh Avenue 


klyn, New York 


“HARLES HERBERT CLARKE 
TENOR AND DIRECTOR 
f Music First ¢ t f Chr 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruct : West 87th Str 
P yR Riverside 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 
VOCAL CULTURI rONE EMISSION 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLI 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
Ml 


128 East at St r address cAL ¢ . 


FAELTEN SYSTEM IN NEW YORK 


Miss Mabe A. Fre x r 
Pianoforte > l 8 I 
interview r : $ 
Friday, aft Octobe 

. ‘ ! N } 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Met ! 
Studios: Cambridge ( rt 32 West Forty 
Street, New York Cit 
DR. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
rENOR 
Studio West 42 st New York 
_Residence Greenwk ( ' 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
Geraldine Morgan, Director 

Department, Paul Morga 

s Carnegie H New York 


tr estra ama te 


MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


LILLIE 


Cert te t Va 


ex Ila New 


PI L! ATON BROUNOFYF, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


{ neert. ¢ ré ind Opera 


DR. CARL E. DUFFT. 
Stud 30 East Twenty-third st.. New York ( 
Ju nd August, Chautauqua, N. ¥ 


FLORENCE AUSTIN, 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 


Concerts Re« ‘ Management M. If Rogers 
I Rt Street, New York 


I ne + Gramercy 


BENJAMIN LAMBORD, 


(Mosenthal Fellow in Music. ( mbia Ur reity 
INSTRUCTION, PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Hamiltor 1 ¢ Carnegie Ha Ww " 


Sat. A. M Tues. a Fri. P. M 


Mr. H. HOWARD BROWN 
Mrs. DORA TOPPING BROWN, 


Mr. anp Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
rENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Oratori ( rts and Musicales 
\ Production and Répertoire 
Studi »C ar neg Ha New York 
Telephone: 1350 Columbus 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION ve ar Dyck Studios 
Eighth Ave. und Fifty-sixt Summ Seasor 
at Litch fie eld, Conn., July to Oct ber 





FREDERICK W. S¢ H ALS HA 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 


Instevction. 
311 Madison Ave., near 42d St.. New York 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Studio Residence 
605 Carnegie Hall 34 Gramercy Park, 
New York City 
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NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING, 
PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 





MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the celebrated Prima Donna. Street 
Voice Culture in all its branches 230 East 62¢ 
101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., Complete musical education given to students 
New York City. from the beginning to the highest perfection 
- F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





WALTER S. YOUNG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Production, Diction, Style, Repertoire. 
801-802 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CHOIR EXCHANGE 


Musical Bureau for Organists and Singers. No 
OM Missions 


GEORGE F. GRANBERRY. CHAS. WADE WALKER, 
The Paciten System of Pianoforte Lastruction. 
HJALMAR von DAMECK, 


Normal Course for Music Teachers. Booklet 
Address until October: MERTON ROAD, NEWPORT, R. |. 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 
THE DAMECK STRING QUARTET 


MM. B. DE BOR Residence and Studio 





10 Carnegie Hall 























A. J. GOODRICH. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Musical Analysis,” 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Mem 
orizing,” etc 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons 

Residence-Studio: 80 St. Nicholas Ave., New 


York. 
MSS. REVISED. 





Teacher of Artistic in 1877 Lexington Ave., New York 
asembie 
twelve at six pianos. 
MAY BE SEEN MONDAYS AT 4 P M. 
ARTISTIC SINGING 


oy hy —- BH Hi 1 1’ EARL H. HILL, Director. 
STUDIOS: Ss Strictly a Piane School. 
Splendid equipment. 
M. ELFERT-FLORIO 
and correct Italian method of tone prod Pre- 


817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. _ Competent assistants 
Piano 
Open ali the Year. 
212 West 44th Street. 
fessionals coached. 


? john ae 
JULIE RIVE-KING| School e222: 
VOICE SPECIALIST. 


in classes tt 
JAMESTO WN-ON-CHAUTAUQUA, NW. ¥. 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
Renowned Italian 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR of BERLIN, 
STUDIO: Carnegie Nall, 





im.OH RSTROM-RENARD 
Teacher of the Art of Simging in all its branches 


Residence and Studio 
444 Central Park West, New York City 


OLORGE MURPHY 


TENOR. 


Grand Rapids, Mich 








June 17 te Sept. 22, 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL| 1% 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. — EDMUND SEVERN, 


Pupfis prepared for 








Church, Concert and Oraterie. Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 469 Fifth Avenue, New Yors| DICATMAUMdGA BSowern, 
Violinist, Composer, Teacher. 
EDWARD JOHNSON, IN NEW YORK THIS SUMMER. 
Trnor, SEVERN TRIO.“ 

















STARR PIANO COMPANY 
Upright and Grand Pianos 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
'Phene ; %08R Columbus. 
» «+» Richmond, Imd.... 
Particular attention paid to tone quality and touch adjustment. 
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BOSTON. BOSTON. 











CLARA E. MUNGER, FAELTEN 
wees ne re PIANOFORTE 
SCHOOL. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


1s9 Tremont Street 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Professiona! Training for 
Pianis\s and Music Teachers. 

















Boston, Mass 30 Huntington Ave., BOSTON, 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, eo ee ee ee 
Pa ieedan MME. BIRDSALL‘STRONG, 
Address: 1494 Tremont Street, Room 60 VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
“ Boston, Mass Studio: Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Av 
Cs ° « Residence Hote West 
HEINRICH GEBHARD, . - 
PIANIST THE GOTTLIEB CONSERVATORY «| 
Steinert Hall, Bostor MUSI 
REE en pe = 99 East th St.. New York A specia for 
JESSIE DAVIS, ensemble music and orch nrector, HERR 
. GO forme the ( { the 
PIANIST pmperial Bend of Russis 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons 
Studio: Steinert Hall | FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
Residence: 163 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. | EVELYN A. FLETCHER-CO! 
Mr. FRANK MORSE, | Home addres 
And Assisting Teachers 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers a _ — _ 
3° and j2_ Steinert Hall, 162 B yiston st Restor 
MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN PHILADELPHIA. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 7 


246 Huntington Avenue. Rostor 
Opposite Symphony Ha 


0 VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 
; Practical Remedies for Vocal Ilis. 
RICHARD PLATT, DR. B. PRANK WALTERS, Jr., 
osamar 1716 Chestaut St., Philadelphia 
Steinert Hall, Bost 
CLARENCE M. CHASE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER . 
Pupil of Isador Philipp, Paris arte oy gels ¢ , sail ' m 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston street Gun & m ee *, ’ wr te f 
Boston, Mass I ; o S. 1&t 


HAARRIEBET FOSTER, 


MEZZO SOPRANO CONTRALTO: 
Concert, Oratorio, BMeoitais. 
204 WEST 78th STREET. *Phoac : 1601 River. Masagcecat, HENRY WOLFSOH N 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


Send for Cir 





THB STBRNBERO SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Studio 











E. M. BOWMAN, Teacher of Interpretation. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, 





CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, " West 224 Street New York. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Masical Centre of the South. 
Staff of Thirty Eminent European and American 

Masters, including 

Aitred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheso,n 

W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 

J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 

ATION 





John E Barkworth, 

Otie 8. Boise, 

Howard Brockway, 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLI 








(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC). 
Epoar O. Si_ver, President. 212 West 60th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
The Faculty and Examiners: Waltiem Mesen, ADast Ross Parsons, Harry 
Rowe Shelley, Pau! Savage, Paul Ambrose, H. Rawlins Baker, H von 
Ende, Kate 4 Chittenden, William F. Sherman, Geo. Coleman Gow, cCall 
Lanham. Mary Fidelia Burt, Adrienne Remenyi von Ende, Fannie 


Felix Boucher, Margaret Goetz and others : 
The ad ages are qualed in America. Twenticth Year begins 
September 25, 1905. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogues. {ATE $. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. 


BARITONE.—= 
A AFR E, Address : 414 Central Park West, NEW TORK. 
DOWNING “222 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 

















Exclusive Management : 
ANDERSON BUREAE, 
1 West 42¢:Street, ew Tork. 








Tue INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 
All branches of music and the allied arts. Free advantages include Harmony, Musi 
cal History, Sight Reading, Chorus Classes, Languages, Lectures and Concerts 
Able Faculty of American and European educated Teachers and Artists. Beautiful 
new building, comparatively fireproof. Healthy location. Day and boarding students 


may enter at any time. For catalogue address 
EDGAR M. CAWLEY, 


509 North [linois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


VIRGI PIANO 





FALL TERM 
BEGINS 
SEPT. (Sth. 


SCHOOL. 


Special courses for training teachers. Special advantages for acquiring a broad and artistic repertoire 
Valuable literature free. Results tell. MES. A. M. VIRGIL, Director, Author of “The Virgil 
Method,” “ Melodious Studies and Short Pieces” (Practical Exercises in Harmony Vlaying), ete. 


19 Weat 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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TESTABLISHED 1823 












Chickering 


PIANOS 






Particulars 










jattention is Made solely by 
lealled to the CHICHERING 6 SONS 
— Tremont Street, Boston 


[QUARTER GRAND 


STERLING Eases 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER 


Artistic Pianos, 
fa BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mew Vork, Rewerk, Jersey City, New Heven. 


THE EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1904. 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows 
In other words: Short but not too short. 


EMERSON PIANO CO.,, S285. 


KRANICH & BACH 


Produce PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS: 
233 toc 345 Hast 23d Street, 


REX S355 25 
G AVE A MINIATURE, 4ft. Gin. 





























Bw YORK. 

















Smallest Grand Piano in the World. 








ALOIS BURGSTALLER, 


the greatest living German tenor, to the Conover Piano: 
“The Conover Piano which I used for my recitals in Studebaker 5 apa 
esterday wasexcellent. I greatly admired its tonal qualities and the per- 
ae SS Se the mechanism. It is a pleasure to me to note the remarkable 
staining and Saaties qualities of the tone, which certainly are a great 
aid and benefit to the singer.” 


Conover Manos 


THEY POSSESS AN EXQUISITE TONE 
QUALITY THAT DISTINGUISHES 
THEM FROM ALL OTHER MAKES. 


THe GCasLce Gompany, 


Manufacturers of 
CONOVER GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





























MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., New Haven, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 33,000 MADE AND IN USE. 


WEBER PIANOS. 


Heinrich Conried, Director of the 
Conried Metropolitan Opera Company, 
writes as followe: 

“ New York, May 1’, !04, 

** From time to time — the past operatic 
season I have been im with the wonder- 
ful resources of the dur Pianos which we 
have been using at the Metropolitan 

“Subjected to immense usage by reason of our 
numerous rehearsals, these instruments never- 
theless retain their exquisite tone quality 

“I know of no piano that would give us better 
satisfaction, and it is my desire that the Weber 
piano shall continue to be used at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House.’ HEINRICH CONRIED. 


The Weber Piano Company 
Acolian Hall, 562 Fifth Ave., near 54th St,.N Y. 


Catalog upon request. Agents in al) principal cities. 
— 


Solo Pianists with the 


THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Annual Spring Tour 1905. 


Each artist has had remarkable success using the SMITH 
& NIXON CONCERT GRAND PIANO. 


SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


re recognized by artists and leading musicians as embracing idealistic qualities. 
They are made in Se Grands, Parlor Grands, Boudoir (one of the smallest) 
Grands, and Grand Pianos in the Upright Case 


The Smith & Nixon Piano Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
112 Bast 4th Street. Cincinnati. 
Chicago Branch, 268 Wabash Ave. 



































WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 
RUDOLPH GANZ 
THEODOR BOHLMANN 
Dr. N. J. ELSENHEIMER 
BRAHM VAN DEN BERG 

















Mirson & Hamlin 


PIANISTS, PIANO STUDENTS AND THOSE GENERALLY INTER- 
ESTED IN MUSIC IN ITS ARTISTIC SENSE, CANNOT KNOW THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROGRESS IN MODERN PIANO CONSTRUC- 
TION AND TONE DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT INVESTIGATING THE 


——_-PIAN O S—— 








94, Regent St., London, W. 
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Spohr’s _Autobiography. 


By ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


FTER Spohr had heard 
A Paganini at Cassel he 
summed up his opinion of 
his playing in the following 
“In June, 


1830, Paganini came to Cas 


short paragraph 


sel and gave two concerts 

in the theatre, which |! 

heard with great interest 

His left hand and his con 

stantly pure intonations 

were to me astonishing. In 

his compositions, however, 

and in his execution | 

found a strange mixture of 

the highly genial and the 

a childishly tasteless, by 

Louis Spor. a : 

A youthful portrait of Spebr (from which I felt alternately 
Nicolas Manskopf Historical charmed and disappointed, 


the 


Music Museum at Frankfort, A. M.) 





so that the impression left 
as a whole after frequent hearing, was by no means satis 
factory to me. As his visit took place on Whitsunday I 
took him the next day to Wilhelmshéhe, where he dined 
with me, and was very lively, indeed somewhat extrava- 
gantly so.” 

That Spohr should thus briefly pass judgment upon the 
merits of so extraordinary a genius as Paganini is another 
instance of his narrowness of vision in his own field of art. 
It is remarkable that he does not dwell more in detail upon 
the phenomenal violinistic skill of Paganini, which must 
have impressed him greatly. That the German should not 
have been satished with the Italian from a musical and in 
terpretative standpoint is more easily understood. Earnest 
almost to the point of austerity, Spohr’s art was his religion 
As a composer and a performer he was the very antipode 
of Paganini The latter the multitudes, but 
Spohr never stooped to conquer, and by his unswerving 
devotion to his high ideals he did much to offset the tre 
mendous impulse that Paganini’s example gave to mere 
virtuosity. Without light held aloft to 
illuminate the way of the classical viohnist, Paganini un- 
doubtedly would have exerted too great and too harmful 
an influence on the mere externals of violin playing. Yet 
Spohr’s criticism of Paganini’s playing, as well as of his 
compositions, unquestionably was narrow, for on this same 
tour of Germany youthful geniuses like Mendelssohn and 
Schumann went into raptures over the great Italian, and 
Liszt made him his standard as executant. That this was 
so is not surprising, for Paganini certainly was the greatest 
His execution was 


played for 


Spohr’s beacon 


violinist that the world has ever seen 
unrivaled, unapproachable, and according to the testimony 
of other musicians and critics of renown he was far more 
than a mere virtuoso. His unearthly beauty of tone and 
his wild sweep of passion were irresistible. That he was 
also a good musician as well as a phenomenal performer 
is, moreover, conclusively shown by his D major concerto 
and his twenty-four caprices 

It is a remarkable fact that two such colossal men, each 
representing the summit of perfection in his respective line, 
should have lived at the same time. They were born in 
the same year, 1784, and even within a few weeks of each 
other 

But to return to Spohr’s tour through Italy 
periences with the orchestra of that country were not very 
edifying. At Rome he writes im his diary: “The ignorance, 
want of taste and stupid arrogance of these people beggars 
all description. Of nuances in piano and forte they know ab- 
solutely nothing. One might let that pass, but each indi- 
vidual makes just whatever ornamentation comes into his 
head. and double strokes and trills and cadences with al- 
most every tone, so that the ensemble resembles more the 
noise of an orchestra tuning up than harmonious music 
Fvery time I forbade every note that was not in the score, 
but ornamentation has become so much a second nature to 


His ex 


them that they cannot desist from it. The first hornist 


for instance, once blew in the tutti instead of this simp| 


cadence arr 


the following SS gata lteus 
——+ f 


the 


boos 


- 
- 


clarinets blew at same time, in place of th 


rhe 


* “= —S 
gepipats the lollowing: PF e Bp * ps 


and now if one imagines the figured passages for the vi 
lins which the composer has prescribed, some concept 
may be formed of the bewildering noise which such an or 
chestra gives you for music. Moreover, the musicians hav« 
so little musical taste, and are so unskilled in note reading 
that we nearly broke down twice. Here also my concerto 
in the form of a song scene pleased most, and I was ap 
plauded far more for the way I played the cantabile parts 
than for the mastery of great difficulties 


whom Spohr could not 


Rossini was another great one 
writes ot 


“Wilhelm 


Rossin 


On hearing several of his operas he 
the of the Seville 
Tell” as follows: “The 
is that he is by no means wanting 
and that with these qualities, had he been 
educated, and led in the only right way by Mozart's mas 


appreciate 


composer “Barber of and 


result of my judgment ot 
in invention and genius 


scientifically 


terpieces, he might readily have become one of the most 
distinguished vocal composers of our day As he now 
writes, however, he will not raise Italian music, but mucl 


rather lower tt In order to be new Rossini departs more and 


more from the grand and simple style of the songs of former 


days, and does not reflect that in so doing he wholly robs 
the voice of its charm and advantages, and actually debases 


it when he forces it to execute passages and fhoritures 


which every petty instrumentalist can produce much purer 
and especially much more connectedly, because he has no 


need to express a syllable on every third or fourth note 


With his flowery song, however much it may please, he 
therefore in a fair way to make a clearance of all real song 
Italy, and in which the 


which is already very scarce in 
despicable horde of imitators, who here, as 
Germany, pursue their pitiful calling, are doing their best 


well as wu 


to assist him.” 

In justice to Spohr, however, be it said that at the date 
of this writing, 1816, Rossini had not yet composed his two 
masterpieces, “The “Tell.” “The Barber” 
came out a few months later 

Of a performance of “Tancredi,” which he heard in com 
pany with Meyerbeer, he writes in the following eulogisti 
manner: “Last Meyerbeer to hear 
*Tancredi’ at the Argentino 
more wretched performance 
the elder, the 
donna, the younger Paris, is as 
bass was frightful, the orchestra worse than in the smallest 
provincial town in Germany, and, in a word, it was an as 
semblage of folk such that if all Italy had been ransacked 
for the purpose it would have been difficult to find worse 
God help the composer whose work falls into such hands! 
They disfigure it in such a manner that one can no longer 
recognize it. After such a representation it would be 
just to pass judgment upon the opera, and the more 


Barber” and 


I went with 
Theatre 
With the exception of Paris, 
The prima 


beginner; the 


evening 
I never witnessed a 


singers were very mediocre 


yet quite a 


oO as 


several passages were omitted and others substituted. The 


ballet which was given between the acts was quite in keep 
executed by grotesque 


ing with the rest—a serious ballet 


dancers.” 
Spohr’s descriptions of the museums and art treasures 


of Italy are pithy and to the point, and show that he took 
a deep interest in the sister arts of painting and sculpture 


Above all, he never fails to describe with simple charm of 
style the natural beauties of the countries through which 
he journeys 
On his way home to Germany the great violinist got into 
an embarrassing financial position During their Italian 
tour he and | wife had appeared in concerts at infre 
quent interva ind owing to their numerous pl ire ex 
cursions thei r! n that country had beer juite ex 
pensive On mg Italy, therefore, the family treasury 
was well nigh ck ed Dhe tist ple hoped, however 
te make money necert rt f | Switret na where 
they were well knowr At that ne infortunately (in 
S17), there wa i ‘ Swit ind { there wa 
\ ttie to be earne ‘ t < rm re and 
rm ir? neg Me) | he vr ! nt? ! wil mat 
ner: “For the first tim l exp ‘ tt bitter 
anxiety arising tf 1 wart I CA ! tence 
It is true we | « | am va ble wit had beer 
presented at . ts, but the mere thought of 
be rd oblige it ¢ pic Ilwe the “ t } ht 
paimtul to our fee r Necessity, howev p dt 
to do so. | wa t on the pomt of looking for a place t 
pawn the articles, when Dorette suggested that it would be 
pre ferable to reveal our pe tion to the most friendly of all 
our acquaintance Pastor Gerlach (at Geneva), and offered 
to go to hon herself—a thing which | had not the courage 
to do. She took with her her handsomest ornament, a dia 
dem of diamonds, a present from the Queen of Bavaria 
and proceeded to th ‘ end gentleman's house Never 
n all my life did I pa painful moments as thos 
which elapsed during her absence 
‘After a seemingly never ending half hour she returned, 
ringing back the pledge, and with it the sum necessary for 
r turther journey } “ ull m a etate of excitement 
from a fright she had experienced there When with the 
greatest difiidence and with faltering lip he disclosed t 
ine pa tor our momentary embarra merit ind made a re 
quest for a loan upon t pledge she proffered, he suddenly 
burst loud fit of laughter and vanished mto an ad 
ne room Before he had time to reflect pon the 
meaning of this outburst of hilarity, which seemed to her 
» greatly out of 5 ¢, he returned bringing the required 
m, and said to her the kindest manner: ‘IT am delighted 
that worthy a pair of artists have afforded me so great 
1 pleasure as to render thes ervice; but how could you 
think that a clergyman w end upon pledges like a 
Jew?’ 
It was a significant fact that while Spohr, the great class 
violinist, during the } dt ‘ was not able to make 
" ing with | playing, P the ¢ t virtu wa 
earning tens of tl vd But, then, Paganini played for 
she enssititeAe while Spohr played for the connoisseurs 
Returned to Gert Spohr w appointed director of 
the Oper at Frankfort Durme the next few ears he wa 
y composing und oncert ng In h utobiography 
Spohr frequently makes mention of the important political 
events of the day. to which hitherto I have not referred 
For instance, at Battle of Je 18o6, which decided 
the fate of Prussia, the Duke f Brunswick w killed, and 
thus Spe hr lost his gr teat friend 1 henefactor In 1 RoR 
Sp hr was present at the ebrated gre ! ereign 
at Erfurth, when Napoleon entertained his fr 1. the Em 
peror Alexander, and all the German king and princes 
Spohr took part in the musical performance of these mag 
1 ent fest tie which tl 1 ot it from the 
rrounding ntries came in to sec, and thus had a great 
opportunity f studying in turn the physiognomic of those 
who directed the destinies of Europe At that time Spohr 
was concertmeister at Gotha and on his return journey 
from Erfurth Napoleon spent one night in the palace at 
Gotha. On this account a court concert was given, and 


Spohr and his wife played before the all powerful man 


is to them and left a num 


tonaparte addressed a few word 
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ber of gold “napoleons” for each one who took part in the 
concert 

In 1820 Spohr visited England for the first time. Here 
he was everywhere received with great honors. His first 
appearance in London was at the Philharmonic Society. 
He later revisited the country several times, and numerous 
oratorios of his were given under his own direction in va- 
rious provincial cities. The first day of Spohr’s arrival in 
Londen he had for himself an unpleasant, and for others an 
amusing, experience on the street. He started out to make 
some important calls and to deliver some letters of intro- 
duction. He took especial care with his dress that morn 
ing, putting on a bright red Turkey shawl pattern waist- 
coat, on the Continent considered a most elegant article, 
and of the latest fashion. Scarcely had he appeared on the 
street, however, when he attracted general attention 
Grown up people stopped to look at him suspiciously and 
the street urchins hooted at him in derision. Fortunately 
Spohr, with his English-deaf ears did not understand what 
was said, or there would have been trouble. By degrees, 
however, a regular line was formed behind him, with 
Spohr as the head of the long procession, and the situation 
began to look serious. At a critical moment a friend res 
cued him and solved the problem of his adventures. He 
told Spohr that, owing to the recent death of King George 
III, general mourning had been officially ordered, and on 
account of the English custom no person should appear in 
public attired in anything but black. Spohr’s friend, Ries, 
assured him that it was no doubt due to his imposing 
height and earnest expression of countenance that he did 
not receive a rough handling at the hands of the street 
urchins, 

During his stay in London Spohr was besieged with ap 
plications for lessons, and as his pupils all paid a guinea 
a lesson, an enormous price for those days, this proved a 
good source of revenue for the violinist. With these Eng 
lish pupils he had some interesting experiences, of which 
I shall relate in the fourth and last of this series of articles 


next week, 








Max Decsi’s Pupils. 


NE of Max Decsi’'s professional pupils, Sibyl! Sammis, 
has been singing before large audiences in the 
Northwest. The critics of that section pronounced her 
voice beautiful. The Dakota Farmers’ Leader, of Canton, 
S. Dak., devoted a good half column to Miss Sammis’ visit, 
besides saying many flattering things about the young 
singer, reproduced the following criticism from the Bangor 
(Me.) Commercial: 

Sibyl Sarnmis was a surprise in that the first roar of enthusiasm 
over Schumann-Heink was scarcely subdued when they gave Miss 
Sammis an ovation which might have delighted the heart of any 
singer. She has moulded her voice into something like a perfect 
condition, and uses it with very great intelligence. She seems to 
have been particularly at work on her lower tones, which were 
heard in a very striking way. After singing the familiar aria in 
‘Les Huguenots,” the audience of three thousand delighted hearers 
called her back with great enthusiasm, This they did many times 
until she went to the piano and sang “Annie Laurie,” doing it so 
sweetly that the audience came very near repeating the Schumann 
Heink demonstration 

Mise Sammis came again in the “Fair Ellen” cantata, and dis 
played her yoice of wonderful range. She shared the honors equally 
with the great contralto 

Mr. Decsi will resume his teaching at Carnegie Hall 
September 1. A number of Mr. Deecsi’s professional pupils 
have urged him to reopen his studio earlier, for they desire 
1 special term of instruction from him 








Albert G. Janpolski, the baritone, and Madame Janpolski 
have returned from Atlantic City, where they spent the 
month of July, During August the Janpolskis will be 
guests at the Hotel Malvern, in Bar Harbor, Me. 


C. F. KAHNT, (‘tipzia: 
e Ee » LEIPZIG. 
Music Publisbers. 

PRANZ LISZT—Fiftv- seven Songs for A> planeterte for two 
' $ Fantaisie for the pianoforte. 

RICHARD WAGNER 

MAX REGER $ Moto Perpetuo for the pianoforte. 

WILHELM BERGER : °°" mahor°G minch, B minor, Eminoe 


HUGO KAUN: Tine, _piecen Ser pianstertes Humoresque, Pre- 


HERMANN SPIELTER: “°"Xndante religios, ‘Romance, Cradic 








Song, Legende, Der Kobold. 


A TALENTED TENOR. 


Fp rte the most gifted of our best tenors, Frank 

Ormsby has quickly won for himself a leading posi- 
tion in the American world of music. He is American not 
only by choice, but also by birth, for Union City, Pa., 
claims him as one of its sons. And when young Ormsby’s 
voice first began to show the promise that merited cultiva- 
tion, he did not follow the procession of neophytes to Eu- 
rope, but went to Chicago, where he studied long and earn 
estly with the good teachers of his own land 

It was not long before Ormsby had demonstrated his 
striking qualifications as a public singer, and at once the 
demand for his services became apparent. He was engaged 
to tour with Max Bendix and Jennie Osborn, in 1897, and 
his success reached such a measure that William H. Sher- 
wood took Ormsby on tour with him in 1898. Immediately 
the way became easy for the popular singer, and the rec 
ords tell of his appearances for several years thereafter 


with many leading vocal and concert societies, with Clar 





FRANK Ormspy. 


ence Eddy, and with all the well known oratorio singers, 
in the standard works of that form. However, Ormsby’'s 
versatility did not require his confining himself solely to 
concert work, and by way of variety he has also made suc 
cessful appearances in grand opera and in comic opera, be 
sides filling the position of vocal instructor for two years 
at the Denver University, and for three years at the Chat- 
tanooga Normal University. At present Ormsby is on the 
official staff of the University of Denver College of Music 

The Ormsby voice is a high, pure tenor, of exceptional 
range, sweetness, and dramatic potentiality. The artist's 
wide and varied experience has given him an extraordi 
narily comprehensive repertory, and he sings thirty oratorios 
and cantatas and an almost incredible number of operatic 
roles, He has refused a number of offers to devote him- 
self exclusively to grand opera. 

One of Ormsby’s specialties and chief delights is to sing 
songs by comparatively unknown American composers, and 
he is reserving for his forthcoming recital work several 
lyrics that are gems of purest ray serene 


“Wilhelm Eylau 
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The sole manager of Ormsby is Fitzhugh W. Haensel, 
St. James Building, New York 
This is the way some recent newspaper notices comment 


on the Ormsby performances and the Ormsby voice 


Ormsby’s tenor solos were particularly fine, and he responded 
to a perfect ovation.—Chicago Inter Ocean 
He is a very artistic nger Milwaukee Evening Wisconsir 
Ormsby has one of the most magnificent voices heard the 
cert stage. His tones are musical and pure, and his expression is 


true and artistic.—Dayton Daily Times 











Ormsby’s voice is a lyric tenor of exceptional purity and flexibi 
He has a refined and most pleasing presence Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

Ormsby is possessor of a beautiful tenor voice. It is of large 
compass, rich and full, and has also that rare sympathet juality 
so often missing Dayton Daily | rnal 

Mr. Ormsby sang two tenor solos a very artist er H 
is a thorough artist.—Boulder Hera 

Ormsby has a voice of sweet 
passages, and which is powerf gs 
Indianapolis Journal 

Ormsby’s friends in Chatta ga 
of his magnificent work last re I I i 
ful and robust voice seemed to f every nook and rner of the 
great building. In “The Messiah” arias he was particular appy 
The tender and sympathetic “Comfort Ye," wit s accompanying 
aria, was perfectly sung Mr. Ormsby surmounting the te nica 
lificulties with an ease that was astonishing H singing ast 
night will not soon be forgotter in Chatta ga Chatt ga 
Times 

There is something very beautiful about 5 ice ft w 
while in moments cf intensit c is a 
made upon him. His voice is werful 
such wonderful control of it tha e ca acle he 
tiful pianissim< Rocky Mountain News 

As Obidah Ahab, Frank Ormsby distinguished eli and 
was very cordianlly applauded f his brilliant work I M 1 
Courier 

He takes high C full and round with so much ease t the a 
ence was almost persuade that they « | 
Greeley Tribune 

Mr. Ormsby sings with that ferwid enti wl 
tagious to his hearers He has a beautiful voice Greek rit r 

Few, indeed, have been the times when a singer et 
captured the hearts of his auditors as did Frank Or 
initial appearance in this city hose in the 
before heard him were completely carried away | ging. 7 
gentleman has a pure tenor voice, which ranges fror Bt R ( 
and, with the perfect control he possesses is singing was inde« 
artistic Knoxville Journal 

Gounod’s “Salve Dimorah,.”” from “Faust as g 
true to the intention of the composer. and shows what there 
be in a tenor voice Battle Creek (Mich M 

Mr. Ormsby’s reputatior national, for he ha clig 
lovers in nearly all the East and Southe s H 
as sweet and sympathetic in soft ssages, a t is werf 
of a robust character His stage bearing ix an artisti ternret 
tion of the character he takes This, added t is marve s ck 
lineation of the composer's feeling has made it 1 ‘ 


favorite Pueblo (Col.) 


Lankow and Her Pupils. 


ogee LANKOW, who is in Europe, will attend 
the operatic festival at Munich. One of her pupils, 
Van Norden, will sing in Montreal October 28 and in this 
city on November 4, and Nikisch has pre-empted a num 
ber of her singers, particularly her basso, Edward Lankow 
Madame Lankow will be in Venice, Florence, Rome and 
Naples, and leaves on October 13 for New York. She will 
occupy her new house, 25 West Ninety-seventh street, 
this fall 


Prof. Rudolf Schmalfeld, 
Mme. Margarethe Schmalfeld-Vahsel, 


Kammersaagerin. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lessons given in English, French and Italian. 


Wagner Singing. 
Helibronner Str. 3, BERLIN, W. 
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LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


AnD SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 


Pupils received in the house and practice supervised. 

In chargeof MRS POTTER-FRISSELL, pupil of Stepanoff, 
Prentner (certificated) and Leschetizky. Highly indorsed by 
Emil Sauer and leading Dresden musicians. Dunning Sys- 
tem of Improved Music Study for beginners also represented. 
Instructor in Ehrlich’s School of Music and Franklin 


College, Dresden. Apply Nurabergerstr. 54, Pt. r. DRESDEN 


GeoRcE HAMLIN 


Address: Care MUNROE & CO, 7 Rue Scribe, PARIS, FRARCE. 
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WOLFSOHN’S GREAT LIST. 


HAT a galaxy of artists will Henry Wolfsohn man 
ige next season ! 

It may be asserted truthfully that not since he entered 
the managerial field has he ever controlled in any one sea 
son so many distinguished singers and instrumentalists 

In mentioning specifically mame who have committed 
their fortunes to the capable hands of Impresario Wolfsohn 
naturally the name of Emma Eames comes first. However, 
with regard to this prima donna’s achievements in grand 
opera and in the concert field it is needless to speak 
Madame Eames will head a com 


\s is well understood, 


pany of her own and the tour will be engineered by Wolf 
sonn 
international reputation who will 


Wolf 


“Incomparable 


Other prime donne of 
United States next season under Mr 
Kirkby Lunn, 


sing m the 


sohn's management are 


Kundry”; Louise Homer, one of the Metropolitan Opera 
House favorites; Bessie Abbott, soprano of the Grand 
Opéra House, Paris; Muriel Foster, whose brilliant suc 


cesses abroad have greatly enhanced her already high rep 
utation; Corinne Rider-Kelsey, whose work last season re 
ceived the highest praise ever bestowed upon an American 
singer; Caroline Mihr-Hardy and Susan Metcalfe, two ad 
mired sopranos, who are in constant demand 
and Margaret Roche, the 


Janet Spencer admirable and 


contraltos, w 





very popular many engagements in cor 

certs and music festivals. Already a number of bookings 

have been made for them 

Davies, heads the list of 

| James and Edward P 
under Mr. Wolfsoh 


The great English singer, Bet 
tenors. Theodore van Yorx, Ce 
Johnson will also sing exclusively 
management 

The contingent of baritones and basses is exceptionally 
strong, being made up of these: Campanari, Herbert With 
Frank Croxton, Gwilym Miles and Harold Luck 


erspoon, 
to speak in detail about 


Surely is it not necesary 
for long ago the concert going public took 


stone 
these singers 
their artistic measure and impressed upon their work the 
about one whose 


seal of approbation. A word, however 


abroad challenge favorable comment. Her 


returned to New 


recent triumphs 
bert Witherspoon, the American 
York from London last week, having 
ils and concerts in Queen's 


basso, 
enjoyed extraordi 
nary success in a series ol recit 
Hall, London, in conjunction with Henry Wood's orches 
tra. In these concerts Mr. Witherspoon appeared as the 
principal soloist, and his singing won from the staid music 
Hardly any American singer has 
Mr. Witherspoon will 
Next 


the first in a series of song re 


critics unstinted praise 
ever matched his London successes 
begin his season at the Worcester Music Festival 
November he will give 
citals in Mendelssohn Hall 

Mr. Wolfsohn’s list of pianists, 
Frenchman, Raoul Pugno, contains 
Zeisler, Adele Aus der Ohe and Augusta Cottlow The 
demand for Pugno is great and he will make a tour cov 
He is to appear in 


1 


headed by the eminent 
Fanni sloomfield 


ering every part of the United States 
connection with the big symphony orchestras and will in 
troduce novelties. He will give a considerable 
number of recitals in New York, and may 
Heermann, Hollman and Marie Hall 

The indications foreshadow a remarkable violinistic cam 
paign next season and Wolfsohn will have a formidable 


array in the field. Hugo Heermann, the veteran classicist, 


several 
appear with 


“king of 
and pay homage to its masters. After 


needs no introduction to those who admire the 
musical instruments 
winning a pre-eminent position in Europe among the expo 
nents of the Romantic-German school, he visited America 
tor the first time two years ago. His high reputation had 
olinistic 


preceded him and incontinently became the vi 


ion of the season. His success with audiences and critics 
was quick and enduring Every time he played in public 
pia) I 


d impression he made at his Ameri 





he emphasized tl 


can debut, and his popularity grew apace. So widespread 


ind earnest was the request for Mr. Heermann that his 


(American tournée could have been prolonged indefinitely 


It is a foregone conclusion that the great master from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main will duplicate his successes of two 


Antipodes, 


mecertizing in Australia. He will arrive in New York 


seasons ago At present Heermann is in the 


early in November, and will spend about two months in 
this country 

Another violinistic attraction of exceptional strength will 
be Marie Ha whom no less an authority than Sevcik 
pronounced “the greatest woman violinist of the century 
Chis illustrious teacher of virtuosi does not hesitate to 
I greatest 

Marie 


romance rhe pathos of 


eclare that the young Englishwoman is the 


genius, male or female, he has ever encountered 


Hall’s life constitutes a musical 


her early poverty and brave struggles affect all who listen 


to the recital One of the musical sensations of the decade 


was her meteoric leap into fame. She was born in New 
castle, April 8, 1884, and therefore is only a little more 
than twenty-one years of age At a ver early age she 
disclosed extraordinary talents for music, and when sh« 


appeared in a concert 


the little town of Malvern, 
Max Mossel, 


was nine creating an unheard of 
afterward, in 


ncert ith her father, 


sensation soon 


where the girl gave a cx 


principal professor of the violin in the Midland Institute 
School of Music at Birmingham, met het He was much 
impressed with her extraordinary gifts and gave her one 
year’s private instruction, then recommended her to the 


ommittee tor a tree stu 


} 


She held it for two year Musical folk in Bir 


Birmingham School of Music ( 


dentship 


mingham came to know of the young prodigy and were 
} . 


1 


lesirous of befriending her. Generous help enabled the 


father to take his daughter to London to play for W 
helmj, who, after hearing her play the Mendelssohn 

cert and Grieg onata requested the father to leave the 
child with hin Will taught her for nearly a vear 
In 1901 the girl was sent to Prague 1 placed under 


Seveik, who manifested the deepest interest in her welfare 





She had surpassed any pupil Sevcik had ever had before 
ind he was anxious for her to appear in public He called 
gether | best pupils and friends, and set the littl 
English lass t play for them at a ming-out concert 
Her program consisted of the Tschaikowsky concert 
D, an adag by Vieuxtemp ind Paganin Mot Per 
petuo She was recalled thirty time Before leaving 
Prague, Mi Hall was the recipient of tw beautif 
iskets is | gold laurel wreath inscribed 
I Marie Ha if 1 An at r lent 
f Prague Feb ary 
In 190 n St. Jame larie H r 
ireer which has scarcely been 1 hed the , ; 
mus At once she w raised to the pu le of fan 
Ever since then she has been conspicuously before the pu 
ln In London, Paris and other musical centres of the ¢ Old 


World she has outstripped all contemporaries and has 
drawn larger audiences than any of them could attract 
Mr. Wolfsohn had heard much about Miss Hall and his 
When, he 


' i} } 


her in London a few nths ago and 


expectations were raised high ywever, he met 
listened to her pet 
formance of a half dozen of the most exacting work 
for the violin, he confessed his amazement in the words of 
the Queen of Sheba, “The half has not been told At once 
Mr, Wolfsohn determined to secure the young violinist for 
a tour through the United States, and an engagement was 
the result. Violinists of high rank, who have heard Mari 
Hall, declare that she will prove one of the sensations of 


the coming season 


Another artist of exalted rank who will cross the At 
antic to give concerts and recitals under Wolfsohn's direx 
tion is Joseph Hollman, one of the greatest of violoncellists 
now living. In 1892 Hollman visited America with Johan 


nes Wolff, the violinist, and his terful playing st 


remembered Hollman was born in Maestricht, Holland 
October 16, 1852. His father was a lge and he resolved 
that his son should become a lawyer he boy showed a 
remarkable fond: for mu nd later evinced a predil 
tion for the violonce tle wa ent to the Brussels Con- 
ervatory and studied with the great Serva When sev 
enteen years of age y ng liollman gamed the first prize 
Next year he went to Par und tor four yea tudied with 
Jacquard and Davidoff, at the same time pursuing a course 
f studi n the higl f t with Savard. I 
1875 he made his début in the Pasdeloup concerts in Pari 
Immediately Hollman was pr ced a great artist and he 

rted on a tour through Germany, Sweden, Norway, Dx 

irk and Russia. Everywhere was complete 
W um Ill, King of HI und, made H ul officer of 
Couronne de Chen Hie w lecorated Chevalier de la 
Conception by the King of Portuga nd Chevaher de I'Or 
dre d Ernestine Saxe-Coburg |! } King f Say . 
After hearing Hollman play, | | Wi! H 

plays, his s nl OW 

In addition to the above artists Wolfsohn will manag 
the Kneisel Quartet, the Olive Mead Quartet, the Morgat 
Danziwer Trio. the Ricl 1 Ag | Sext lor 

y Hoyle, violinist; D 1 Ma t md bias 
Kronold, violonce 

lohn Mokre talented member {f the f y of the 
Clavier Piano Scho re i recital | ; n connection 
with the summer session of t cho t ( { ege, Cedar 
Rapid la Mr. Mokre played before a ree ‘ 

the Coe Gyt lle w highly 1 1} t 

1 music ed to hear | I er 

Reet! ‘ ( | \l \ , ‘ | 
kowski, Wagner M | ‘ ’ { f 
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encing taught by eminent professors 
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80 sea Season begins Oct 28 
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PRESSON MILLER 


VOICE CULTURE, 


Mr. Miller will teach through the sammer. Special advantages 
to teachers in all branches of voice cultivation. Large, 
airy studios; able assistants. Send for particulars. 


Suite 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Papi! PRANCBSCO LAMPERTI. 
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Teacher of BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano, 
Sousa’s Band several seasons, Herbert Orchestral Concerts, etc; 
oe HAMMER, Coloratura Soprano, Grand Opera, Havana; 

ARIE SIE RSDORFER, Dramatic Soprano, Milan; 
LOUISE TOMPKINS, Soprano, LOUISE GEHLE, Contraito: 
GRACE HO rano; AIMEE DELANOIX, Soprano; 
EDWARD W. GRAY, Tenor (Old First Presbyterian Church); 
FRED’K ANGELL, Baritone; JOSEPH MILLER, Basso, and 
other successfu! singers. 


Studio: 136 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





‘Rew Work College of (Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 
(Formerly ALEX. LAMBERT.) 
Directors: Cari Hein, August Fraemcke. 


Private instruction in Pias Singing, Violin, "Ce and a 
bra cs of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence 
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harmony, counterpoint, v ‘ ght reading, ef ble playing and 
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free admission t 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


VOCAL INSTRUOTION. 
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Opera Co.; Mme. Sara ) —~ han soprano, Grand Opera, Nuremberg, 
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Rains, basso, Royal Orere House, Dresden, Gorman t Joseph Baern 
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basso, Grand Opera, By Germany; Eiisaberh D. Leonard, con 
tralto; Bessie May Bowman, contralto; Mme. Marie Rappold, so 
prano; Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano; Elsa Marshall, soprano; Mrs 
Alice Merritt Cochran, soprano; Grace Longley, soprano; Marie 


ar peprans: ; Eliz amere, soprano; ohn Young, 
Walde ey, baritone; Henri G. Scott, basso; Millie 
Pottgleser se Ksthicen Howard, contralto. Will resume 


teaching September 18, 1905. 
Telephone: 9669 Piaza. Studio: 51 East 64th St.. New Youn, 
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GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, i 
Lonpon, July 26, 1905. 
HE opera season ended last night in brilliant 
fashion. Melba, who had been ill, reappeared 
in her favorite role of Mimi in “La Bohéme.” 
Caruso was the Rudolfo and sang at the very 
top of his form. There was a tremendous audi- 
ence. The night before “Madam Butterfly” was 
played and the house was completely sold out. The opera 
will probably be included now in the permanent repertory 





at Covent Garden 
eS & 

English contraltos are the best in the world. Therefore 
it is only right that one of them, Mme. Kirkby Lunn, 
should be the premier contralto at Covent Garden. Ma- 
dame Lunn holds a position at the Opera which I think no 
English singer has ever held before and one which she well 
deserves. English born and bred, Madame Lunn has stud- 
ied hard and by sheer merit worked her way to the front. 
For the last two years she has been “starring” in big parts 
and this season has seen her appearing as Orphée, the 
most important role she has undertaken... Madame Lunn 
sang the part a few weeks ago, but indisposition prevented 
her from again appearing in the opera until last Thursday 
evening. To successfully sing Orphée requires, in the 
highest degree, artistic temperament and exceptional gifts 
in the matter of voice and acting. Mme. Kirkby Lunn can 
supply them all, and her performance has been one of the 
best things we have had this year. Her voice is one that is 
naturally dramatic, if one may say so, and that the singer 
has given the utmost study and thought to her role is evi- 
dent at every moment of the performance, which is one of 
consummate artistry. Although Madame Lunn’s voice 1s 
not back in its old form yet her singing on Thursday was 
nevertheless very beautiful, and toward the end seemed to 
gain in power. The big duet between Orphée and Eurydice 
was a fine piece of work both for the contralto and for 
Jearine Raunay, who makes an ideal Eurydice. “J'ai perdu 
mon Furydice” was also another of Madame Lunn’s finest 
efforts. The only fault I have to find with her perform 
ance is a somewhat lavish use of certain gestures. In the 
portrayal of emotion by facial play Madame Lunn is one 
of the most successful artists on the operatic stage. Her 
display of anguish, both in the first (burial) scene, in the 
Elysian fields, and in the last act when Eurydice tempo- 
Jeanne Raunay, as I 
have already said, was an ideal Eurydice. She sings with 
much brilliancy, has a fine stage presence and much poetry 
in her movements 


rarily dies, was most convincing 


ft! & 
Miss Parkina, in the small part of L’Amour also sang 
delightfully, as she always does. 





They have been playing “L’Oracolo” again after “Or- 
phée.” The most remarkable thing about it is that it pro- 
vides a big part for M. Marcoux, who sings consistently 
out of tune throughout the opera. I don’t think we shall 
have the opera again at Covent Garden next season. The 
music is cheap and showy, not without a certain amount of 
cleverness. But Leoni imports the style of his drawing 
room ballads far too often into his score. 

Se = 

It is rare to have a début within four days of the end at 
Covent Garden. Therefore considerable attention was be- 
stowed upon the appearance of Maud Thecla, an American 
soprano, who hails, | understand, from Boston, Mass., and 
who has just come over from Paris. Madame Thecla was 
heard as Amelia in “Un Ballo in Maschera.” The singer 
has been studying with Jean de Reszké in Paris, and there- 
fore it is almost unnecessary to say that she has a fine 
vocal method. Her voice, too, is one of much power, with 
some beautiful notes, but also some indifferent ones. Ma- 
dame Thecla’s singing was consequently rather uneven, al- 
though some of it may have been due to nervousness, for 
the Covent Garden début is one of the most trying ordeals 
a singer can undergo. 

As I have already indicated, there was a good measure of 
artistic finish about her rendering of the part of Amelia, 
the ,wife who nearly did—but didn’t, after all. 

Caruso was again magnificent. I think that one of the 
most wonderful things about him is his absolutely tireless 
voice. Other tenors coddle themselves no end, but I know 
Caruso, and he doesn't do anything of the sort. 

Ze & 

The Queen's Hall promenade concerts are beginning 
again on the 19th of next month. Mr. Newman has issued 
the list of artists who will appear. There is nobody much 
among them; the interest, of course, lies in the orchestra. 
Mr. Wood is going to play sixty-seven novelties, and fif- 
teen of them are new British works. The season will last 
ten weeks. Strauss will be pre-eminent in the programs, 
the “Sinfonia Domestica” being down for several perform- 
ances. 

eZ & 

Among the forthcoming fixtures of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra for next season are some concerts at which the 
Leeds Choral Union will visit London and sing under Mr. 
Wood's baton. 

=e & 

The season that has just closed has in some ways been 
a rather disappointing one. The opera has been a brilliant 
success, both artistically and financially, but things have 
been very different in the concert world. All the agents, 
hig and little, have a very dismal tale to tell, and I hear 
rumors that several are going to give up business. Lon- 


don is the musical Mecca of the world, but it is also a 
musical dust heap. I have heard things in the concert halls 
of the metropolis which would disgrace a suburban draw- 
ing room. At Bechstein Hall, a few months ago, I heard 
a violinist stop in the middle of the cadenza of the Men- 
delssohn concerto to tune up. He was apparently incapable 
of “compensating” his notes until the end of the movement, 
as any amateur would have done. At another concert | 
remember an alleged singer who came on and sang from a 
piece of music, as if he had never seen it before. And | 
don’t believe he had. He lost his place before he had gone 
far, and started to wildly turn his music over, singing 
anything meanwhile. He was being accompanied, I may 
say, by a piano player. That did not improve matters 
much. 
ee 

But that is the curse of our musical season—the mass 
of mediocrity which floods it every year. It makes it 
harder for the real artists to get a proper audience 
“Paper” is sown broadcast for concerts, the result being 
that the people who get free tickets are not much impressed 
by what they conceive to be typical London concerts. Con 
sequently they will not pay to hear a good artist when the 
latter announces a recital. One is, of course, glad to wel 
come new artists if they are really worth hearing, but the 
practice of the disreputable agent in arranging concerts for 
anybody who will make it worth their while is one which 
is hurting the profession generally 

eS & 

But before reviewing the concert season I want to say 

something about opera. 
ee 

The management are continuing the policy of the last 
two or three years, namely, the attainment of a high level 
of artistic performances rather than an exciting list of 
“novelties.” This policy is, of course, quite justifiable 
The theatre has been nearly full every night of the season, 
and the subscribers have been more than satisfied. Still, I 
think we might have just a few more new works than we 
get. I feel sure that the audiences at Covent Garden would 
welcome Russian or Hungarian opera, provided it was 
well done, just as heartily as they do a new Puccini pro 
duction. I certainly think we ought to become acquainted 
with Russian national opera, and I believe it would “catch 
on” over here. Then, too, there are Strauss’s operas 
“Feuersnot” contains some ‘beautiful music, and so does 
“Guntram.” Why can’t we have one of these? 

eo & 

I have no sympathy with those who say that Covent 
Garden will have nothing to do with British opera, for 
they are most anxious in the matter. They besought Elgar 
to write something for them, and I know for a fact that 
they even tried to get him to arrange “Caractacus” as an 
opera. He wisely declined. In the meantime if he finishes 
the stage “divertissement” I spoke of in my last letter they 
will produce it as soon as it is ready. The Syndicate have 
also undertaken to produce the successful opera in the 
Ricordi competition (for which 180 libretti have been sent 
in), so that they are doing what they can for British music 

= & 

Meanwhile let us thank heaven that they refuse to look 
at any operas by Mackenzie, Stanford & Co 


To refer in detail to the past opera season, we have had 
twenty Wagner performances, eighteen in French, and 
thirty-two in Italian. The two cycles of “The Ring” which 
were given are perhaps the best performances of the tetra- 
logy we have ever had. Richter must take the lion’s share 
of the credit for his work with the orchestra, and Herr 
Wirk gave us some magnificent staging. We missed Ter 
nina very much this year, but Frau Wittich, a newcomer, 
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with a great Continental reputation, atoned a good deal for 


our loss. She is a magnificent artist 


The weak spot of the Wagner performances has been the 


tenors. 
tenor at Covent Garden. Of the other new singers Mlle. 
Donalda, the young Canadian singer, has achieved the most 
striking success. Her Juliette is one of the best I have 
ever seen, and she has been engaged for the next two sea- 
sons. 

Herren) White- 
proved themselves fine artists and were 


The two American artists, Messrs 
hill and Hinckley, 
much admired. Melba and Caruso have, 
ued to divide the 


Among the others, 


(or 


contin 
them. 


of course, 


honors of between 
Mile 


tation for herself this season, 


popularity 

Destinn has made a great repu 
specially for her playing of 
“Madam Butterfly,” 
of work Covent Garden has ever 


the heroine one of the finest pieces 


seen. Selma Kurz, too, 


has again sung most brilliantly 
eS & 

There is one particularly gratifying thing about the sea 
British artists 
who have appeared, it but 
nevertheless that may be but the beginning of better things 
In addition to Mme. Kirkby Lunn, who now ranks with the 
big foreign stars, Nicholls, John Edna 
Thornton, Lawrence Rea, and quite a lot of other native 


son just closed, and that is the number of 


mostly in small parts, is true, 


Agnes Harrison, 


singers have been given a chance 
Next week I shall have 


something to say about the con 


cert season ZARATHUSTRA 
The King and the Pawn. 
(From the Indianapolis Sentinel.) 
sé HE King of Sweden,” says Leonard Liebling in last 
week's edition of Tue Musicat Courter, “is not as 
guiltless as might appear on the unprobed surface. Some 


twenty years ago he wrote a book called ‘Aphorisms Con- 


cerning Music and Song.” Among other things the King 
said in his volume: 

‘I feel sure that I shall not be 
ture to assume that, in the chord of the ninth, 
forms of existence seck to express their mighty impulse 
toward development the incomplete 
and the transitory, but also toward the emotional and the 
sympathetic appertaining to our mundane life; whereas it 
may be justly said of thirds, contained, though 
latent, in the chords of the seventh, that they 
are typical of the higher, unflesh world, in which distinct 
ness and harmony reign.’ 

“Is there anyone left now who considers King Oscar's 
present punishment too severe?’ is Mr. Liebling’s question 


misunderstood if I ven 
the lower 


toward the unknown, 


which are 


ninth and 


Well, Mr. Liebling does not generally live up according 
to the significance and value of his name. If he did, he 
would avoid asking nasty questions. Would a dose of 


theosophical medicine do him any good?” 


G 


York, at various periods), 
November 28 with the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
The management will be that of Ona B. Talbot 


**Egmont”’ in indianapolis. 
OETHE’S “Egmont,” with Beethoven's music (which 
has been produced in Chicago, Boston and New 
will be given in Indianapolis 
under Paur 








Winnifred Willett, a young pianist, who has studied 
Paris the past three years with Moszkowski and Stojow 
ski, was among the recent arrivals in New York from 
London. 


One despairs of ever hearing a really fine German 


Otle Chew's London Criticisms. 
UROPEAN marveled at the playing 
of Otie The 
London press notices of the artist include the following: 


musicians have 


Chew, the young and gifted violinist 


Otie Chew possesses al) the qualities of a superior artist The 
Musical Standard 

At the last of his present series of concerts at the Queen's Hall 
Dr Richter brought out another violinist in Otie Chew Lr 
Richter’s débutants are invariably something out of the common, 


demonstrated that for sound classical violin playing 


the 


and she at once 
hold het 
Her 


Beethoven 


she can owt She played Bach concerto in and out 


Later she 


ufully 


particularly str« was 


I It 


The St 


Bach style bowing is ng 


the 
and expressed with 


1904 


phrased 
Magch 


heard in romance in was beau 


warm feeling James Gazette, 


2, 


Richter the last 


a gifted vi 


The 


Tuesday 


of 


tinist, 


season took place 


her déb 


played with energy 


sixth and last concert 


Otie Chew, made ut in England 


in Bach's concerto in E, which she and spirit, in 


the lovely and singularly advanced slow movement, displaying much 


expressive power.—The Musical News 


Dt 


She 


Richter 
is 


Richter cx 


another 


tl id this 


At 
ught 


¢ sixth ar last neert evening 


br forward yet violinist in Otie Chew x 


entire satesiaction im 


d the 


of musical and 
interpretation of the 
In both 


deserved 


sessed sound gifts gave 


Bach concerto in E an Beethoven F major 


delicate bre 


March 


appreciation 


4 


romance. her and 


her 


phrasing 


well applause Scotsman, 190 


Hert 


artist 


Chew and Sehnabel yesterday at 


The 


Bechstein 


joint recital by Otie 


Hall 
remarkable refinement of 


may be accounted an success, especially in 


young 


and 


artists 
it 
by a 
With 


advan 


he the playing These two 


aroused considerable interest as soloists was 


that 


have recently 
not 


their playir was verned 


made {x 
appearance Miss Chew 
March 


surprising yesterday T £ 


very happy results 


to 


mutual artistic spirit, which ” 


each successive is heard greater 


tage The Sunday Times Special, 904 


tl 
Dr 


e sonata 
Richter 


namely 


The most interesting of yesterday's concerts was pr 


two of the young performers whon has 
audiences since the 
Schnabel, and the 
Chew, program included Beethoven 

Brahms’ sonata, 108, in D minor, 
The best feature of the performance 
exercised by both, 
happiest results.— 


gram given by 


to London new year the 


pianist, Herr 


introduced 
teh «violit Otx 
i 

sata by 
self 
the two instruments blending admirably with 
March 


German Eng ist, 


& sonata in minor, Of 


Schubert 


whose 


and a 


op 


was the artistic restraint 


the 
The Glasgow Herald 1904 


ai 


début the 


nity 


her at last 
of 


Bechstein 


A of 


the English violinist, who mack 


the 


Otie Chew, 
Richter « 
her capabilities in a recital on 
Among the 
del’s and the 

She was heard to advantage 


a further rt 
th gt 
program 


Mendelssohn concert 


judging 
Hall 
Han 


mecert, gave public pp 


ve instant at the 


numbers on her were & sonata in 


rk 


suited 


full, 
Handelian 


her round 


to 


im the former we 


nes and straightforward style being well 


brilliance the 


The 


retations, and the young artist also played with 


of Mendelssohn 
March 26, 


ntery 


music and displayed a fine technic Musical 


News., 1904 


Arthur Schnabel twe who have 


and the 


young artists 
Bechstein Hall 

Both 
have already proved their sympathetic understanding of the classics 


Otie 


Otie Chew and are 


made their mark, recital which they gave at 


on Saturday afternoon was artistically successful artists 


with excellent tone, 
March 


good intona 


1904 


Chew played the violim part 


tien and abundant spirit—The Daily Telegraph 26, 








The Gregorian Congress. 
be 


as 


the Congress for Gregorian Chant (to 
Alsace, August 16 to 
in Tue Musical 


will be doctrinal sessions and performances of chants, 


A’ 


announced 


19, recently 


COURIER), 


Strassburg, 
exclusively there 
al 
Or 


Phe 


and 


cording to the version commended by Pope Pius X 
played 


gan pieces based on the chants will also be 


place in the forenoon daily, 
to be 


historical 


doctrinal sessions will tak« 


will be devoted to essays, read by acknowledged 


the liturgical, and asthetic aspects 


on 


thoritues 
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of the Gregorian chant. At the public meetings all public 
discussion will be excluded, but opportunities for mutual 
explanation and for inquiries and a free expression of 
opimion will be afforded the private meetings which will 
follow the public. Every afternoon there will be practice 
in the performance of the traditional chants in the sem 
mary adjoining the cathedral; every day a solemn Pontifi 
cal High Mass will be celebrated in the cathedral Two 
church concerts will be given in the cathedral, at which an 


cient and modern treatment of Gregorian themes for organ 


and also for voices will be presented. The congress will 
be under the direction of a local and an international com 
mittee of arrangements, the American members of which 
are the Rev. L. Bonvin, S. J., of Buffalo; the Rev. R. Fuhr, 
O. S. F., of Los Angeles; the Rev. H. Tappert, of Coving 
ton; the Rev. N. M. Wagner, of Brooklyn, and the Rev 
J. B. Young, S. J, of New York. The interesting charac 
ter of the concerts is indicated by the following programs 





FIRST CONCERT 
Fantaisie on the Antiphon, In patientia vestra..O. Lus ’ 7) 
Organist, St Thomas, Strassburg Alsac 
Introitus, In medio (Cantus varii, 1 ' 
Two Interludes on Kyrie, Christe, Kyrie Eleison, Missa in 
Dominicis per annum Girol, Freseobaldi 644) 
Graduale, Universi (C. v., 5 4 
Eight Interludes to Hymn, Ave Maris Stella G. B, Fasolo (168 
Graduale, Specie (( \ t 14) 
Three Organ Pieces on Verses of Te Deum LD. Buxtehude (ipo7) 
Alleluia, Adorabo (4 v.. Pp ©7) 
Fughetta and Fugue on the Beginning of Ite a est, is 
L> mics per annum 
F. X. A. Murechhauser 19 bow Zaher Alsatia 
Alleluia, Laudem Domini (( 
Variations of the Hymna, Crude Herode “ fughetta on 
the Opening Theme |. S. Bac 
Offertorium, File Regnum (( \ ij 
Fugues on Kyrie, Christe, Kyrie Eleisor Missa in nmis 
festis J. S. Bact 
Offertorium, Domine Deus (C. v., p. 20) 
Variations in the forr { fugue on Tonus peregrinus 
1. S. Bach ( 
SECOND CONCERT 
Fugue on Benedicamus in festis | classis 
]. Wackentha ) 
Introitus, Dilexisti (( \ ' 
Fantaisie on the begi ry { the ¢ ' I t s Rr 
(oraduale, Christus tactus est (( ¥ p. 15) 
Pentecost Offertory on the beginning f Veni Sancte piritus 
Factus cst repente, Confirma x and Veni Crea 
A. Guilmant (born 18 
Graduale, Constitues (C. v., 
Double Fugue on the Eighth Psalm (Pastoral Sonata) 
]. Rheinberger (18 59:1 901 
Allelulia, Tu es sacerdos (C. v - 
Variations of the Hlyn Sacris solemnis } Thomas (bor Ry 
Tractus, Confitemini (« ¥ | 18) 
Symphonic Piece n Introitus, Puer natus est (Ninth Sym 
phony) Charles M. Wider (born 1845) 
Offertoriug Ave Maria (( ’ p. #9) 
Laudate pueri Domi im, Impr tu Pealm on the Termimea 
tion of the Fourth Pelam tone M. J. Erb (born 1860) 
Communic, Quingue prudentes (C. ¥ p. #2) 
Lamentation \. Gessner (horn 1864) 
Professor, Strassburg Conservatory 
Gloria, St. Leo IX (C. + 2 
Fantasia on the Intonatior { Gloria in Excelsis De 
M. Reger (bern 1879) 
Lillian Applegate, a young woman from Kentucky, who 


has heen sing nig with success at the Weimar Royal (Opera, 


arrived here last week on the Finland Miss Applegate 
will visit friends in Louisville for two months, after which 
she will return to Weimar to appear next season 


Tour Now Booking. 
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SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 





1. SONGS OF GERMANY. 
61 German Folk and Popular Songs 
Collected and Edited by MAX SPICE ERA. 


2. SONGS OF ITALY 
@ Tuscan, Florentine, Lomberdian and 
other Halian Folk and Popular Songs 

Collected and Edited by EDUARDO MARZO. 


3. NEAPOLITAN SONGS, 
19 Neapolitag Folk aed Popular Songs 
Collected and Edited by 4DUABDO MARZO. 


ALL THE ABOVE HAVE FOREIGN AND ENCLISN TEXT 
Price, each, paper, set 61.00. Cloth, net $7.00 
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| Music in the Public Schools. 





PREPARATION 


HE Musica, Courier of August 2 contained an ae- 

count of the formation and existence of summer nor- 

mal schools for the preparation of teachers of music in the 
public schools of the United States, 

Of the leaders prominent in this undertaking in its East- 
ern development in Boston, the following may indicate the 
quality, 

Mrs. H. E. Holt, of Lexington, Mass., is the esteemed 
widow of the man who first instigated the normal move- 
ment. In the town of Lexington, already distinguished 
by the establishment there of the first Horace Mann nor- 
mal school for the preparation of the regular teachers 
of public schools, Mr. and Mrs. Holt for many years con- 
ducted the pioneer school of normal music instruction. 
As composer and compiler of graded courses of instruc 
tion and of suitable music for use in schools, Mr. Holt 
accented the value of his work, and left a rich legacy of 
suggestion to the teachers of the States. Though slow of 
growth, the seeds then sown did not, die. The work of 
to-day is a hope, the harvest is inevitable as in the case 
of wheat and corn. Mrs. Holt continues an enthusiastic 
activity as director of the public school music in Lexing- 
ton, and contributor to the success of later normal ven- 
tures 

Samuel W. Cole, superintendent of a Boston branch, 
has been pioneer m music instruction for many years, 
always near Boston. He has been soldier, guardian, di- 
rector, of varying types of musical endeavor, through a 
critical and characteristic period, and rejoices in the prog- 
ress of the art in the country and especially in the coun- 
try's public schools. As with many others of his type, 
his own interest has ever been last in Mr. Cole’s mind. 
Devotion and sacrifice have permeated his activity, and a 
ripe experience of honest endeavor fit him for the respon- 
sibility of furthering the cause in a systematic and educa- 
tional manner. He too has contributed largely to the edu- 
cational literature now becoming essential. <A_ helpful 
invention, “interval syllables,” was demonstrated in the 
school. In the advancement of orchestral study for young 
people of the schools will the iabors of Mr. Cole be 
remembered. An excellent 
instrumental body grown up 
under his personal direction 
and support in the city of 
Dedham, Mass., has been 
actually endowed by grate- 
ful citizens. As leader in 
the ‘People’s Chorus” 
movement in Boston, Mr. 
Cole is at present uniting 
results of many years in 
efficient musical progress 

Leonard B, Marshall is 
inspiration to see, to hear, 
to be taught by, to talk to. 
As director, composer, 
singer,. educator, if ever 
love of work, mastery of 
Disecter ot es see and the subject and situation, 

harmony with self and cir- 
cumstance, and all the enthusiasm of first youth at its 
best were united in one being, that person is Leonard B. 
Marshall, supervisor of schools in Boston and active aide in 
normal education. Mr, Marshall has social and leadership 
qualities united with’ musical gift a nature of distinction, 
simplicity and benevolence, a speaking and singing voice 
of peculiar power and attraction, and as a teacher and 
teacher of teachers is a sample and example. Teachers of 
private studios should study under such a man. He has 
been organist, choir singer, chorus director, supervisor of 
all grades in the schools, and has likewise contributed 
largely to educational processes. His early education has 





Samuet W. Coreg, 


been abroad 

Thomas Tapper, of Boston, is one of the founders and 
now one of the strongest elements in the normal music 
work both East and West. He is a man of forceful brain 
and will power, of advanced musical knowledge won at 
home and abroad, with a mastery of seven languages and 
of mental processes, of unusual executive ability, an educa- 
tor, writer, speaker and tactful and determined in one. 
The progressive music outlook has a strong aid in Mr. 
Tapper. He is a well known author in music lines and 
teacher of advanced music study. As “The Little Giant” he 
known by those recognizing his powers. 


OF TEACHERS. 


Emory P. Russell, director of music in public and nor- 
mal schools of Providence, R. I., and dean of one of the 
normal faculties, is another strong man at work in this 
normal line. Attractive and happy, the powerful way in 
which he can hold a class of forty or fifty minds to an 
alert and tense attention during a lesson, his evident mas- 
tery of the subject and power of presentation are mar- 
velous, 

Music has a large place in the work of Tufts College. 
It has there been brought to a high standard and plane 
of appreciation by Leo R. Lewis, professor of music in the 
college and constant writer of and for music. He has 
charge of advanced harmony in the normal schools, and 
also of a conducting class made popular by the growth 
of choral work in the schools. Mr. Lewis is chairman of 
the New England examining board in music, is interested 
in the new Educational League, and in the propagation of 
high school music courses. 

Alys Bentley, director of 
the public school music 
in Washington, D. C., is 
herself a product of these 
schools, as student, grad- 
uate, teacher. Her ad- 
vanced and choral work 
in the Washington 
schools has _ frequently 
been spoken of in these 
columns. Her forte is 
examination of “the lat- 
est new thing” and abil- 
ity to stir enthusiasm in 
ihe line of her own con- 
victions. She leans rather 
to the performance side 
of music, is a_ clever 
teacher of songs, and a 
pleasing singer of chil- 
dren’s songs and others. Personally attractive, her influ- 





Atys BEnrTLey. 


Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C. 


ence is strong. 

Hollis E, Dunn, professor of music in Cornell Univer- 
sity and director at Ithaca, has a fine mind and is deeply 
interested in pedagogy as applied to music. 

Jessie L. Gaynor, head of an important music school in 
the West and a popular composer and singer of children’s 
songs, Chas. I. Rice of Worcester, Mass., and allied with 
the festival interest there, Joseph Mischka of the Buffalo 
public schools, Arthur Elson, and M. E. Chase of Malden, 
Mass., are also leaders in this unique and important de- 
partment of music life in the eastern division. Fannie E. 
Hair, and A. E. Greenbalgh, a music supervisor of Penn- 
sylvania, are regular accompanists. For special work 
others are added; Edith Longstreet of New York and Bes- 
sie Salmon of Washington are popular. A. E. Carlson, the 
baritone, is distinctly successful in the fine concerts which 
punctuate the convention life in educational fields. Here 
as in Ocean Grove he was a success. 

To the above should be added the names of almost 200 
directors, supervisors and teachers who from some thirty- 
six States of the Union attend these normal courses each 
year in Boston. Many of them add to this training ex- 
pensive private music lessons in their own homes. Not a 
little gift, instrumental and vocal, has developed among 
the school teachers; several are admirable performers. But 
the degree of advancement reached in the line of technical 
information, on the science and structure of music, theory 
and harmony, biography, history and literature, with the 
added knowledge of imparting it all, is undreamed of by 
the public, and is certainly not possessed by the majority 
of private music teachers. 

Of such is the valuable supervisor at Auburn, New York, 
Edward E. Scoville, head over eighty teachers, outside of 
high and grammar schools. Mr. Scoville is an accom- 
plished organist, a constant student, a gentleman of nature 
and character to create values, and an enthusiastic music 
educator. 

Miss A. G. Judge, of New. York, is another zealous 
worker, ambitious, progressive, with strong convictions, 
ardent temperament, proud of the work in her high school 
section, a strong partisan, a musician and one to be heard 
from. 

Ellen Crocker, of New York, although not in the 
schools, is an enthusiastic follower of the educational 
movement as applied to music. Indefatigable in attend- 


ance upon conventions, associations, &c., Miss Crocker is 
a friend and strong ally of the public music work and of 
its teachers. 

Caroline P. McMakin speaks with warmth of the growth 
and condition of public school music in the South. Of 
charming personality and refinement, this gentle Southern 
woman supervisor from Spartanburg, S. C., is doing much. 

W. A. Davis, of the Allegheny-Pittsburg schools, is a promi 
nent tenor singer. Big school festivals are a feature of his 
work. One recently given had the accompaniment of the 
Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, with Blauvelt, Beddoe and 
Poehlmann as soloists. One thousand two hundred chil 
dren all in white crossing the bridge between the twin 
cities and met by a big German society was a spectacular 
element of the festival. 

Walter G. Mears has been associated in the Allegheny 
work with Mr. Davis the past few years. Sight reading 
prospers under 170 teachers. Public support is strong 

(To be continued.) 

Communications may be addressed care of Tue Must 

caL Courter office, St. James Building, New York City. 
Fannie Epcar THoMAs 


From the Arens Vocal Studio. 

FEW weeks ago this paper contained a list of the 

prominent voice teachers in various sections of the 
country who had received their vocal and pedagogical train 
ing at the Arens Vocal Studio. Since then two other 
Arens pupils have been engaged as principals of the vocal 
department of Brenan College, Gainesville, Ga., and of 
Wellesley College, New York State. Helen Marvin, an 
other pupil, has signed with Savage to assume a prominent 
part in his forthcoming new opera production, while Geor 
gia Galvin has accepted a flattering offer to sing on the 
Keith circuit 

Miss Juhan, from Macon, Ga., was offered and accepted 
the solo soprano position of one of the principal churches 
of that thriving town within a week of her return to her 
home. Oscar Story, a promising young baritone, is earning 
his first stage experiences as a member of Frohman’s com 
pany in “The Rollicking Girl.” 

Among the notable recent public appearances may be 
mentioned that of Madame van Duyn, who sang Verdi's 
“O, Don Fatale” with pronounced success at one of the 
Warren concerts at the St. Nicholas. The practical results 
of the training received at the Arens Studio speak for them 
selves. 

Mr. Arens was besieged from all sections of the country 
for vocal lessons during the summer term, which he was 
obliged to turn over to his pupil teachers residing in New 
York. He is now, as during each summer for the past 
three years, hard at work on his forthcoming book, 
“Twenty Lectures on Voice Culture and Vocal Peda- 
gogy,” for which he even now has booked many hundred 
advance orders. Later he will spend his vacation proper 
in the White Mountains as the guest of Mr. Mallet-Prevost 
of this city, and will wind up his summer outing as usual 
with a hunting and fishing trip in the Maine woods 

The Arens Studio, at 305 Fifth avenue, will reopen for 
the fall term on Monday, September 18 Applications of 
new pupils should be sent in several weeks in advance 





A Viclinist’s Plans. 


RTHUR L. BEARD, an admired young violinist, who 
has been under the management of a lyceum bureau, 

has determined to accept engagements for concerts and 
recitals. Mr. Beard made frequent appearances last season 
and invariably produced a favorable impression upon his 
audience. His work was praised on all sides. He is a 
pupil of Henry Schradieck and is the violin teacher in the 
Marks Conservatory of Music. 

Following are a few of his press notices: 

Arthur L. Beard, violinist, evinced a complete mastery of his in 
strument.—Ogdensburg Journal. 





The violin solos by Mr. Beard were much enjoyed for their fine 
technic and beauty of tone.—Courier-Freeman, Potsdam, N. Y 





Arthur L. Beard at once proved himself a master of the violin, 
and held the closest attention of the audience. He was repeatdly 
encored.—Herald-Recorder, Potsdam, N. Y. 





Arthur L. Beard, a violinist of recognized ability, gave Mendels 
sohn’s andante from concerto, op. 64. He played with great deli 
cacy and feeling, and his performance was thoroughly artistic 
Later in the evening he gave Mlynarski’s mazurka and won golden 
opinions.—Hoboken Observer. 


Marteau Will Be in Demand. 
ARTEAU promises to be one of the successes of the 
coming musical season. This gifted violinist is 
booked to play with several of the leading orchestras, and 
many clubs and societies have also engaged him 














CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM, 


BARI TON Ei 
Recent farewell tour of Mme. Adelina Patti. 
RECITAL, CONCERT and ORATORIO. 
Personal Address: 22 W. 16th 8t.,5.¥. "Phone: 766) Gramercy 


St. James Buliding, New York 
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TESTIMONIAL FOR MR. TRETBAR. 
HARLES F. TRETBAR, who, after an incumbency of 


forty years in one of the most important positions 
with Steinway & Sons, retired from that house last April, 
Branch. He 
purposes to return to New York early in September, and 


has been spending the summer near Long 
a few weeks later to sail for Germany, where he will spend 
the rest of his days. 

Just before his departure for Europe Mr. Tretbar will 
be the recipient of an appropriate testimonial from his 
many friends and admirers 

The name of Charles F. Tretbar for many years has been 
familiar to musicians all over the civilized world. As the 
head of the artists’ department of Steinway & Sons for 
forty years, he was closely identified with many distin 
guished pianists who came from Europe to concertize in 
the United States. Naturally, through the simple justifica 
tion of a series of consistent facts, he became a figure of 
central interest in the musical life of America. 

In 1866 the concert room in Steinway Hall was opened, 
fell to Mr. Tretbar’s lot to decide which of the 
world’s great artists should be utilized, by means of the 


movement 


and it 


Steinway piano, to help onward the musical 
which had 
tion, intelligent sympathy and the power to swiftly assim: 
Mr 


musicians, 


started several years before. Clear observa 


late conditions, have made I'retbar, through his con 


tact with music and not only a vital factor in 


art, but a living encyclopedia of nearly half a century of 
By virtue of his position he has been 


music in America 


brought in close personal relations with some of the fore 


most musicians of the world 

Mr. Tretbar was born in Brunswick, Germany, in 1832 
He inherited his musical nature from his father, who was a 
celebrated clarinetist Young Tretbar received a liberal 





education and was instructed in various branches of musk 


following as a profes 
career At the 


himself in the 


He was averse, however, to musk 


sion, preferring a mercantil age of four 


teen he found fascinating atmosphere of 


Leipsic, where Mendelssohn, at the height of his prestige, 


was wielding the rod of auth and where Schumann, 


the then 


rity ; 


understood and beloved of only a few eclectics, 


was busy creating those masterpieces which now are un 
derstood and beloved by the many. Young Tretbar sang 
in the Ossian branch of the Leipsic combined choruses in 
Bach's “Passion of St. Matthew In 


about 1846 to 1852, Mr. Tretbar was 


those years, from 


1 Singer of repute in 








Dunning System 
Tmproved Music Study for Beginners 


The musical education of the child has never absorbed the 
attention of the people as at the present time. 

The DUNNING SYSTEM is founded on the truest psycho- 
logical and musica! principles upon which a musical education 
can be built. 

For descriptive booklet and folder cootaininmg letters of 
indorsement from the most prominent musicians of the 
country, address 


Garrie 1. Dunning, 
225 WMigbland Ave., Buffalo, R. p. 


Dresden (Germany), Nov. 14, 1904; Chicago, Jan. 6, 06; 
Baltimore, Feb. 2, 05; New York, April 6, "0; 
Buffalo, July 12 and Aug. 30, "05. 








Leipsic. While paying due attention to commerce, he did 
not forget to saturate himself in the artistic atmosphere 
of the place, and he availed himself of every opportunity to 
cultivate his musical gifts. His art development was 
healthy and symmetrical, and he became accomplished in 


directions 


In 1852 Mr. Tretbar came to America and 
Baltimore. Afterward he moved to Buffalo, 
to Toronto, then to Dubuque, then to Montreal and finally 
he decided to make New York his home. In 1865, just at 


various 
settled in 


from there 


the close of the war between the States, Mr. Tretbar 
entered the employ of Steinway & Sons. His advent ap 
peared to create almost a necessity, as Steinway Hall, 


hereafter to be famous, had not yet been built, but was 
added to the building the following year, and opened with 
31, 1866. Herewith the 
talents and energies of Mr. Tretbar enlisted with zeal 


a concert October were artistic 

From memory Mr. Tretbar can spin forth a list of names 
renowned the world over, the names of artists who have 
made appearances in Steinway Hall. Among the pianists 
were Rubinstein, Essipoff, Theodore Ritter, Marie Krebs, 
Rosenthal, Ansorge, Boscovitz, William Mason, S. B 
Mills, Oscar Pfeiffer, Anna Mehling, Otto Hegner, Joseffy, 
William H. Sherwood, d’Albert, Max Pinner, 
since Hall closed Mr 


Bloomfield, Zeisler and Paderewski 


Frat Rum 


mel, Steinway was Iretbar has 


managed Fannic¢ 
Violinists who appeared there were Wilhelmj, Remenyi, 


Musin and Wieniawski 

Che singers’ list includes Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson 
Annie Louise Cary, Adelaide Phillips and Nordica 

Charles Dickens, Mrs. Scott-Siddons and Charlotte 
Cushman gave readings in Steinway Hall and were asso 
ciated with Mrs. Tretbar 

Under the artistic guidance of Charles F. Tretbar a re 


markable 
Hall during the thirty 


of musical events occurred in Steinway 
odd 


him more than to any other man is the national 


sequence 
and to 


musical 


years of its existence 
development responsible 

behalf of 
music and musicians and in appreciation of his lofty artis 
art, the friends 


In recognition of his invaluable services in 


tic ideals and unselfish devotion to many 


of Mr. Tretbar, on the eve of his departure for Germany 
will tender him a fitting testimonial 

The picture on the front page of Mr. Tretbar and Rafael 
Jose ffvy is considered the best photograph of Mr Tretbar 
It was presented to the Editor of Tue Musicat Courier 
with the inscriptions of the givers 


JULIAN WALKER 





BOSTON NOTES. 
Bos 


x \ugus 
io rH STERLING NICHOLS, soprano pupil of W. | 
Whitney, has returned from Italy after a yea 


Florence with Vannuccini and Pazani In February she 

sang with the Florence Orchestra, conducted by Cajani, 

I'schaikowsky’s aria Adieu, forets,” from his opera 

“Jeanne d'Arc.” Lo Stafhle writes: “Edith Sterling Nich 

ols was a most happy event, since she has a beautiful, sweet 

and fresh voice, and sings with an irreproachable method 
Ge & 

Cecil Fanning, the Columbus, Ohio, baritone, filling 
1 number of engagements along the fashionable North 
Shore 

eS & 

Bertha Cushing Child has been engaged for the Worces 
ter Festival This will be her second festival appearance 
there 

Ze & 
Alvah Glover Salmon is at Marblehead till September, 


when he will oceupy his new location, the St 


dios 
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28th Academic Year Begins Sept. 6, 1905. 
ENDOWED AND NOT CONDUCTED FOR PROFIT. 


“ The college is an idea! instit 


Higher artistic standards than any other school of music in 
of artist teachers and a thoroughly musical atmosphere 
Dormitory for ladies. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC, of CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ition, not commercia New York Musical Courter 


America. A faculty 


Instruction in all branches 
For further information address 














FREDERIC 


MARINER 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST, 
Will Resume Piano Instruction in 
NEW YORK CITY 


September Ist, 1905 


PERMANENT ADDRESS 


EVERETT PIANO ROOMS, 
141 FifthAvenue, Sew York 





ALICE MERRITT-COCHRAN, 


Telephone: 23053 Bedford. 


SOPRANO 


118 Macon Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











WATKIN MILLS 


Engiand’s most famous 


Basso 


Assisted by Mons. EDOUARD PARLOVI 1Z, Pianist and Accompanist 


Avatiable after November 15 for ORATORIO, BECITALS, CONCERTS 


Apply tc W. SPENCER JONES, 724 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT 


Re-opens Studie September 
78 East Sist Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


for SEASON 1905-190G. 


Booking 








Tour will again be Limited to Twenty Appearances. © With Philadelphia Orchestra, MARCH 9 and 10 
Apply to ALINE B. STORY, 58749 Woodlawn Ave. Chicago. 
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(CORNER AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, JULY 24, 19065, 
(Artists contemplating American engagements can secure valuable 
practical advice by consulting Mr. Delma-Heide, Paris representa. 
tive of THE MUSICAL COURIER } 


14 RUE LINCOLN, 


HE public examinations of the Conservatoire be- 
gan on Monday last at the Opéra Comique. 
The attendance was small, for the first day's 
examinations interested mainly professional 
musicians, being for contrabass, viola and vio- 
loncello. The iury, who had to judge of three 

seperate examinations, were: 

Th. Dubois, president; Colonne, Vidal, Marteau, Van 
Waffelgham, Marty, Destombes, Hekking, Monteux, De- 
bailly, and Fernand Bourgeat, secretary. 

The first prize for contrabass was awarded to Mr. Subtil 
(winner of the second prize last year), whose playing was 
very correct. MM. Zibell (first honorable mention 1903) 
and Boussagol (second mention 1904) obtained second 
prizes, and Mr. Hardy, a first honorable mention. The test 
morceau was the first concerto of Verrimst, and a composi- 
tion by Paul Vidal had to be read at sight. The number 
of competing pupils was nine. 

In the viola competition the number of pupils presenting 
themselves was ten, and the test piece was a chaconne, 
specially composed by Henri Marteau, while another com- 
position by the same author had to be read at sight. The 
first prize was unanimously awarded to Mr. Macon (second 
prize 1904), whom all present recognized as a true artist. 
Second prizes fell to M. Lefranc and Mile. Coudart. Their 
playing is not as yet quite finished, but they undoubtedly 
possess abilities to qualify them as members of an orches- 





tra. 

Honor: ible mention: First prize, MM. Ricardou and 
Jurgensen; second, MM. Monfeuillard and Vizentini. The 
latter ig the son of the stage manager of the Opéra 
Comique. 

In the ‘cello test the candidates had to execute a concerto 
of Davidoff, sufficiently difficult to be interesting, and not 
often heard in Paris. A modern morceau by Paul Vidal 
had to be read at sight 

First prizes, MM. Doucet and Jamin. The latter, I 
should add, is serving his military term, and appeared in 
uniform, which always evokes sympathy from the audience. 
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Officiter de I'Instruction Publique 
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N ); Pidces pittoresques; Berceuse, etc. 


LESSONS in PIANO and COMPOSITION 
117 Rue St Lazare, PARIS, FRANCE 
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Second prize, M. Cruque, who, although only fifteen years 
of age, showed that his gifts are unusual. He displayed 
a brio, a command of technic and an exactitude which 
promise well for his future career. 

First honorable mention, MM. Verguet, Olivier and Del- 
grange. Second, MM. Lechurie and Benedetti. 

The contrabass and viola competitions were accompanied 
in each case by the piano, while the ‘cello examination was 
accompanied by alternating string orchestras, consisting of 
four first violins, three second violins, three violas, two 
‘cellos, one contrabass and the piano. 

eS 

In the Opéra-Comique Conservatoire examinations on 
Tuesday I went to hear the singing of male pupils. The 
hall was as crowded as if it had been a public performance. 

The members of the jury were MM. Th. Dubois, Gail- 
hard, Bruneau, X. Leroux, Maréchal, Delmas, Escalais, 
Cossira, Daraux, Bernheim, d’Estournelles de Constant, 
and F. Bourgeat, secretary. 

First prize, Mr. Carbelly, who sang the aria from “Dar- 
danus,” “Monstres affreux, monstres redoubtables.” Sec- 
ond, MM. Lucazeau and Georges Petit. The first named, 
who obtained first honorable mention in 1904, has a fine 
tenor voice in its higher range only. He sang in a rather 
vehement fashion “!’'Attaque du Moulin,” by Bruneau. Mr. 
Petit gave a rendering of the aria for baritone from the 
first part of Schumann’s “Faust.” 

Honorable mention: First, MM. Corpait and Francelli; 
second, MM. Sarraillé and Domnier. 

The verdict of the public was not in accordance with that 
of the jury. 

oe €& 

In the singing of female pupils (third day's examina- 
tions) I noticed a decided superiority to that of the men. 
There were twenty competitors, and of these ten obtained 
recognition. 

The jury were Th. Dubois, Fauré, Bruneau, Ch. Lefebvre, 
Pierné, Delmas, Engel, Fournets, Mauguiére, Bernheim, 
d’Estournelles de Constant, and Fernand Bourgeat, secre- 
tary. 

First prize, Miles. Chenal, Miral and Mancini, of whom 
the first named scored a brilliant success with the aria 
from “Alceste.” Her rendering of this was excellent, and 
she has an extremely fine voice. This young lady will cer- 
tainly prove an admirable recruit for the Opéra later on. 
Mile. Miral has a sweet, fresh voice, and sang with much 
taste the aria from Handel's “Judas Maccabeus.” Mlle. 
Mancini gave evidence of very careful study. 

Second prize, Miles. Lamare and Lapeyrette, the latter a 
fine contralto. 

Honorable mention: First class, Miles. Comés, Bailac 


and Delimoges. 
Second, Miles, Allard and Tasso. 


The violin classes afforded twenty-six competitors, all of 
whom were required to play the first movement of the third 
concerto by Saint-Saéns. The jury were Théodore Dubois, 
Colonne, Pierné, Jacques Thibaud, Firmin Touche, Sechi- 
ari, Geloso, Henri Marteau, Parent and Tracol, with F. 
Bourgeat as secretary. 

First prizes were awarded to MM. Saury, Cantrelle, Bit- 
tar, and Bastide. Second prizes, Mile. Billard, Mr. Matig- 
non, Hélene Morhange (a remarkably talented violinist) 
and Mr. Nauwinck. 

Honorable mention, Miles. Sauvaistre and Augiéras and 
M. Etchecopar. Mlle. Wolff and MM. Devaux, Carles, 
Soudant, Michelon and Sufise were given honorable men- 
tion of the second class. With a little more prolonged 
study, doubtlessly, these pupils will obtain higher distinc- 
tion next time. 

eS <= 

Other examinations now in progress at the Conservatoire 
will be discussed in the next and following letters. 

eS & 

At the Church de la Madeleine on last Monday afternoon 
the funeral ceremony of Firmin Toledo y Miranzo, late 
director of the Paris Aeolian Company, attracted a large 
attendance of musical artists and other friends of the de- 
ceased. Among these were noticed Baldelli, Moszkowski, 
Chaminade, Viiies, Sechiari, Desbroux, Nin and others. 

The many beautiful flowers included wreaths and crowns 
from the Aeolian companies of New York and Paris; the 
Orchestrelle Company, of London; the Choralion Com- 
pany, of Berlin, besides the offerings of numerous private 
friends. 

Hundreds of letters and telegrams received from all 
parts of the world attest the great esteem and the love in 
which the late Mr. Toledo was held by all who had known 
him. 

eS & 

Alice Verlet, the brilliant soprano of the Paris Opéra, 
has decided not to avail herself of the summer vacation of 
two months allowed her, but to take instead several weeks’ 
leave of absence during the coming winter season for the 
purpose of singing outside of Paris 

J & 

Clara and Grace Carroll are leaving today for London, 
accompanied by their mother. They will remain there un- 
til about the middle of August, when they go direct to Os- 
tende for the rest of the summer. Early in the autumn 
these delightful singers go to Nimes, where both are en- 
gaged for the Opéra in an extensive repertory of leading 
roles. 

eS eS 

Enrichetta Godard, the opera singer, is spending the 
summer with her mother at Wimereux, near Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. 

eS & 

Bessie Abbott, of the Paris Opéra-Comique, is enjoying a 
delightful summer “al fresco” with friends “en automo- 
bile.” 

eS & 

Musical Americans in Paris: Joseph Pizzarello, the New 
York vocal instructor, is spending some weeks here; so is 
Mrs. Schaup, the soprano of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Both have been attending the vocal competitions of the 
Conservatoire. Clifford Wiley, the baritone, from New 
York, is likewise enjoying his stay in Paris 

From the Hub we have Camille Thurwanger, professor 
of French diction at the New England Conservatory, and 
Clarence F. Shirley, the Boston tenor. 

De_ma-Heme 








Luetschg a Fine Pianist. 


ALDEMAR LUETSCHG, the Russian pianist, who is 
engaged by the Chicago Musical College to enter 

its faculty next autumn, has had a brilliant career abroad 
as a virtuoso. A booklet issued by the Chicago Musical 
College contains brilliantly enthusiastic notices from Dres- 
den, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, Frankfurt, Gotha and many 
other cities of the greatest importance on the musical map 








ALBERTO JONAS 


will accept a limited number of 
advanced, taiented pupils 
Address care of AEOLIAN CO. 


Avenue de l’Opera 32. 
PARIS, FRANCE. 








Hirens Vocal Studio 


REOPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th 


Send 12 cents for booklet, ‘MY VOCAL METHOD," 
giving rates of tuition, ete. 


STUDIO: 805 FIFTH AVENUR, NEW YORK CITY. 


MARGUERITE HALL, 


MEZZO GONTRALTO, 
1428 Breadwey., * + NEW YORK 
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MUSIC IN UTAH. 





Heapguarters Musicar Covarer i 
Wirn Tue Crayton Music Company 
Sarr Laxe Crry, Utah, July 31, 1905.) 


LBERTO JONAS, known as the great Spanish pian- 


ist, repeated his success im this city in a third 
recital m Clayton Hall not long ago He played 
magnificently, and completely won the hearts of those 


present. And the hall was crowded to its capacity, over 
300 persons being present, among them the leading artists 
of the State. He played, among other numbers, the “Ap- 
passionata” sonata of Beethoven, a group of Chopin, the 
Campanella of Liszt (a request number), and his own be- 
witching “Northern Dances.” It was certainly an event to 
be remembered forever for its unqualified pleasure and 
for the good things to be learned from attendance upon it 

Mr 
will reside in Paris, to which city four or five Utah pupils 


Jonas has announced that after September 25 he 


and several of his old pupils of the Michigan Conservatory 
of Musi 
Mr. Jonas is engaged to give 


at Detroit will accompany him 

four piano recitals in each 
of the following cities this coming season: Berlin, Vienna, 
Paris and London, with an orchestral appearance in each 
city in addition. He will be accompanied by his charming 
Elsa von Grave-Jonas 


associate the 


wife, herself a superb pianist, and 
the 
Music 

Mr 
board 
and will sail about September 20 for Europe 

= <= 

Among the Utah pupils who are to go to Paris to study 
with Jonas are: Sybella Clayton, Sloan (of Can 
ada and Salt Lake City), Walter Poulton and Tracy Y 
Cannon, the assistant organist at the Mormon Tabernacle, 


director of Michigan Conservatory of 


the 


several days ago 


Mrs their 


of directors of 


Jonas sent in resignations to 


the 


and 


conservatory 


Agnes 


who will take with him (so “Dame R one of our 


saves: 
lovely young women as wife 
eS & 


will the Mormon 


Tabernacle 


Eames and her company appear in 
labernacle October 20, to be assisted by the 
As the noted artist has never been heard 


for 


choir and organ 


here, it is believed that there will be much patronage 


the attraction 


eS & 

All Hallows College has just closed a very prosperous 
year. It has a remarkably fine music department. Under 
the direction of that stalwart able Anton 
Pedersen, the school has its own orchestra of twenty mem- 


and musician, 


bers, a complete military band that plays very well, in 
deed, and a faculty of thorough and earnest pedagogues 


Under the patronage of the college, J. Lewis Browne, the 





Theodore Habelmann’s Operatic School 


157 West 49th Street, NEW YORK 
Will remain open until JULY 15rx 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Course. Thorough Study by 
Analysis of Musical Structure. 


INSTRUCTION 


In Artistic Piano Playing 
Exclusively by Private Lessons. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


40 West 85th Street, New York City. 








Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 


MILWJAUBREE, wis. 


H. FRANK, Pres. WM. UPMEVER, Treas 
m. L. PF. PRANK, Vice-Pres. Mus. PF. T. WEIL, Sec 
Music taught in all its branches by a faculty of over thirty in- 
structors. Special departments in Oratory and the Art of Expression, 
and Public School Work. Dormitory connection. 
WRITEBFOR CATALOGUE 


LILLIAN VERNON WATT 


Soprano 


™ / CONCERTS, ORATORIO 
A Carnegie Hall, New York 









Atlanta organist and composer, gave some very success 
ful recitals a year or so ago, and it is to be hoped that 
the eminent gentleman will be induced to return at an 
early date. Prof. Pedersen is an old schoolmate of Chris 
tian Sinding’s, played in the Stockholm Orchestra under 
He 


known in 


is One ol 
the 


the direction of both Svendsen and Grieg 
the most 
western part of our country, and has very few equals as 


universally admired musicians 


director in the land. His family is a most musical one 
Miss Sigrid is an accomplished pupil of the late Rotolli, 
of Boston; Miss Rennie is the talented student of Madame 
Amanda Swenson, of this city, while Arthur, who has been 
admired by Salt Lakers for his playing of the violin ever 
since he was five years of age (he is now about fifteen), is 
certainly a genius. He is the second first violinist of the 
theatre orchestra, which post he has held for two years 
with credit 
eS & 

Mr. Shepherd, director of the Symphony Orchestra, will 
give Salt Lake musicians and music lovers a feast of good 
He expects to strengthen his 
the 


things the coming season 


personnel of 


String section and to generally improve 


the organization, which is doing so much for higher art in 


this part of the country. As I have said before, Shepherd 


is a giant musically. He is putting his best energy and life 
into the work of giving Salt Lake an orchestra worthy 
of the name “Symphony,” and is succeeding as well as 
might be expected, when one knows the lack of interest 


on the part of some of the players of orchestral instru 


ments (the class we have out here, at least) and the apathy 
of our citizens to rally to the support of concerts in which 


the best music performed 


eS = 
The trip of the Ogden Tabernacle (Mormon) Choir to 
the Portland Fair during August is assured. Senator W 


4. Clark, of Montana, has just sent his check for $1,000 to 
In all, about $6,000 have 
! 


assist this splendid musical body 
to date. The be accompanied 
by Emma Lucy Gates, coloratura soprano; Willard Weihe, 
J. McClellan, organist and accompanist 


been subscribed choir will 


violinist, and J 


hey will render the “Irrigation Ode,” words by Mrs 
Gilbert McClurg, music by J. J. McClellan, at the opening 
session of the National Irrigation Congress, which con 
venes at the Exposition on August 20. This work won the 


prizes offered at the time of the congress held at Ogden, 


Utah, in 1903. Director Joseph Ballantyne and his fellow 


officers are going after matters mn such a way as to mesure 
them the greatest triumphs of their lives 
2 & 


One of the most successful recitals that has been heard 


here for some time was given last month by Emma Lucy 


Gates, a very rare artist. It was inadvertently unnoticed 


oonRinN N FB 








WELSH 
Mme. SAMAROFF 


Muesgianm-Amorican Fianist 


is 








had returned from her 
Ashforth, of New York, and 


Miss Gates is a col 


Miss Gates just 
Madame 


made a success of the highest order 


in this column 


season's work with 


oratura soprano of rare promise and has the temperament 


of the true artist. She was accorded an ovation for her 
very fine work 
oe & 
The director of the Mormon Tabernacle Choir of this 


city, Evan Stephens, announces that he is going to take the 


choir to Los Angeles next winter for a concert and pleas 


ure trip 
es 
J. A. Anderson has severed his connection with the B 
Y. University Music School, at Provo, over which Prof 


Anton Lund so ably presides 








Virgil Piano Scheol Recital. 
ENNIE QUINN, a young girl not over fifteen years of 


age, was the solo pianist at a recent recital given for 
the benefit of the teachers and students of the Virgil Piano 
School, 19 West Sixteenth street. Miss Quinn possesses 
warmth of temperament and uncommon musical ability 
She played with poetic feeling, refinement, beauty of tone 
ind a wonderful degree of repose 

Miss Quinn owes much of her success to her teacher, 

C. Virgil Gordon. The program wa 
Poetic Tone Pictures Nos (ries 
Nocturne Sgambat 
Dragor Flies Rartlett 
Vecchi Minuet Sgambati 
Spinning Song Youferoff 
Berceuse Delbr tick 
Staccato Etuck Rubinstein 
Etude, of N 1 Chopin 
Consolation Liset 
I na tse “ Moskowski 

How Marvelous! 
(From the Philadelphia Inquirer 

LACE the tip f the f t ec 1 and third fingers of 
P your right hand on the artery that runs along the 
main bone of your left arm (where the doctor usually feel 
your pulse) and sing a tune the time of whicl the same 
the rhythm of your pulse (the t time | tried this on 
myself the first four or five 5 tions | felt instantly sug 
gested March On, Christian Soldier”) then chang 
bruptly to a slow tune uy My Country, "Tis of Thee,’ 
idered andante relig and tly, burst out into the 
veliest “Yankee Doodle” you can sing. And if you care 
fully observe your pulse at the end of each performance 
you will notice that the action of your heart has been 
iffected in every case by the tempo of the music you have 


ung 
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Recital, Concert 








Oratorio. 


DIRECTION 


FITZHUGH W. HAENSEL 


St. James Buiiding, New York 
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TOUR NOW BOOKING 
Season 1905-06 


Direction of J. E. FRARCKE 


New York 


Steinway Halil, 





wu. c. HAMMOND, 


COMPOSER 


JOUN CHURCH CO., Publichers, 
141 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Wassall’s beautiful 





SPECIAL! 


Loudon G. Chariton announces David Bispham, Mme. 
Piper, Mme. Fisk and Kelley Cole with Miss Cave at the 


Piano for 24 Performances beginning Nov. 13 


in Grace 


“SHAKESPEARE CYCLE” 


1O Dates Still Open 





MARIE @ NICHOLS,“ 


Whose success last season was so 
pronounced, will play Sixty Con- 
certs this season. 








Direction LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Haiti, 
NEW YORK. 
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DOES IT PAY ? 
To Advertise in The Musical Courier. 


VOCAL DEPARTMENT 
or THE 
MASTER Scn0oon or Music 
108 MownTacun STREET 


FPROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Mr. M. A. Blwnenberg, _ July 26th, 1902. 


Editor-in-Chief, 
Musical Courier, 


City. 
Dear sir:- 


We have received applications for catalogues from 
California, South Dakota, Indiana, Chicago, Pennsylvania, Boston, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Canada and elsewhere, which shows our 
work is becoming known. No doubt the Musical Courier has 
helped us. Continue our advertisement without fail, 

Respectfully yours, 
THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


MK Gteher,. 


Dean. 


Aarelie Revy’s Success in London. 


ERE are some London press notices of the concert 


given by the beautiful Hungarian prima donna, 


Aurélie Revy: 

Mlle. Revy has another claim upon our admiration. She lost ber 
diamonds last year without letting anybody hear of the misadven 
ture. She was driving to Covent Garden in a four wheeler and 
left them behind her. The honest cabman promptly took the jewel 
case to Scotland Yard. Mlle. Revy, besides her other engagements, 
will give her usual concert this year.—Star, April 14, 1905. 





Aurelie Revy, the Hungarian prima donna, gave a recital last 
night in the Salle Erard, which she called “Une Heure de Musique,” 
and a very pleasant hour it was. 

Mile, Revy began with a brilliant rendering of the well known 
aria, “Softly Sighs,” from Weber’s “Der Freischutz,” and this was 
followed by a group of new songs, two out of the four, “Crepus 
colo Triste,” by Giordano, and “Risurrezione,” by Alfano, being 
really noteworthy. Her powers as a violinist were exhibited in a 
neat and intelligent performance of a solo from Mascagni’s 
“L’Amico Fritz,” and in the playing of the obligatos to Tosti’s 
“Serenata,” and, as encore, Gounod’s “Serenade.” 

Among other items worthy of notice was presented with much 
success a new English song, “My Answer,” by Ralph Burnham, 
which wag very charming. Mile. Revy, who has a highly cultivated 
voice fully developed in beauty and tone of extensive compass, con 
cluded her recital by singing with considerable dramatic intensity 
some Russian and Hungarian songs, the latter her own composi 
tion and accompanied by herself. Chevalier Wilhelm Ganz was the 
conductor.—Standard, June 8, 1905. 





Aurelie Revy, who gave “Une Heure de Musique” last night at 
the Salle Erard, is a lady of wonderful versatility of talent \ 
brilliant high soprano, she sang a large selection of songs in Eng 
lish, German, Italian, Russian and Hungarian (her native lan 
guage), with much impressment and southern fervor. Several 
of these were given for the first time and especially may be men 
tioned two songs by L. Zavertal, accompanied by himself; Ralph 
Burnham’s “My Answer,” also accompanied by the composer, and 
the Chevalier W. Ganz’s “Nightingale’s Trill,” the Chevalier acting 
as general accompanist.—St. James Gazette, June 8, 1905 








THE VOICE Art of Singing 


Percy A. R. Dow 


1511 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 
OAKLAND STUDIO, MASONIC TEMPLE 








LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


ee ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, President 
Vocal Inatruction. 
STUDIO, 


338 WEST 56th STREET, 


Telephone: 4901R Columbus. 








The Guilmant Organ School 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


=m! Re-opens Tuesday, October Tenth 


with increased facilities in all departments 


Charles Clark New catalogue, now ready, will be sent on application. 


12, RUE LEONARD DE VINCI, 


Cable Addrese: ‘‘SWEETWILL,” 


<> PARIS, FRANCE. 





34 West 12th Street 
New York 








WASHINGTON ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Mrs. SUSANNE OLDBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
13827 F Street N. W., 


Mu. POSTELL EVEREST |4001F cose, 


Veloce Development. 
MaRS. DEEP BREATHING, CARRYING POWER, THROAT HEALTH. | Address: i415 K st., N. W., Washington, D. C 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 





poy: agente ai SALLIE BRADLEY MDUFFIE. sacues et iaeedn a: c-| Miss MARY A. CRYDER 
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TONB PRODUCTION. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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VOCAL TEACHER. 
Italian Method. 
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CALIFORNIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Mauer. LILLIE BIRMINGHAM, _H. J. STEWART, 
CONTRALTO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Pupil. of Henschel and Bouhy. 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital. 


SINGING TEACHER, OF BOSTOR, 
will be in Los Angeies, Cal, 
7 Reci Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition, gf p +_y_ - 
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Musical Briefs. 


Paderewski is spending the summer at Bad Gastein. 





Adelina Patti is at Carlsbad with her husband. 


Paulus, the singer and comedian, once the idol of the 
Paris vaudevilles, has applied for admission to a home for 
aged and pauperized actors. Paulus is sixty years old 

Pupils in the voice and piano departments in the Sev 
ern Studio gave a midsummer musicale August 2, assisted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Severn. The program was: 


Selections from Italian Suite for Violin Sever: 
Mr. Severn 
Soprano solo, aria, Roberto, O tu che adoro Meyerbeer 
Emilie Batlo 
Baritone songs— 
To My Beloved...... pdeseioese ° ‘ ‘ Sever 
Jecause bbeeeetes D'Hardelot 
Arthur Earnest 
Duet, O Dusky Night... ter 
Justine and Emilie Bat! 
Pialo s Prelude , Rachmar 
Thomas Auld 
Prologue from Pagliacci... . Leoncava 
Arthur Earnest 


Unforgotten > 
Emilie Bat! 


Piano soli— 


Sieste Laurens 


Impromptu, C sharp woiee . 
Mrs. Severn. 

Bessie May Bowman, the contralto, sang at several con 
certs and private musicales up in Maine during the month 
Miss Bowman and her parents, Mr. and Mrs 
Edward Morris Bowman, are at their summer home at 


Squirrel Island. 


of July. 





Elman in London. 
ISCHA ELMAN, the youthful violinist, inspired some 
of the leading London critics to the following en 


thusiastic opinions of his playing: 

neert given on Friday at the Queen's 
Mischa Elman. This child 
expresses the feelings of 


rhe chief attraction at the cx 
Hall 


uses 1 


was the wonderful boy violinist, 


usic as a language and with it 
that musical 


rank 


subtle nuances 
of the first 


grown up men and women, with al! the 


folk are accustomed to expect only from artists 
We are in the presence of a marvel f which at present psychology 
has no satisfactory explanation t ffer.—Observer 

Mischa Elman added to the deep amazement that his previous 
performances had excited It is not the mere technical command 
of his instr ament which so much arrests the attention of his hearers 
as the mature consciousness of the lad, his grasp of the emotional 


significance of the music he is playing, and his power to give it « 


pression He is a phenomenon for which one cannot account, unless 


perchance he be an instance of reincarnation Sunday Times and 


Sunday Special. 


“Piano Quality” 


A book which tells 
all about pianos. If 
about to purchase a 
piano, get a copy. 
It may save you $100 
or $150, or prevent 
your purchasing a 
piano of no value. 
Price, - $3.00 








WILLIAM GEPPERT, Compiler 
ST. JAMES BUILDING 
Broadway and 26th St. NEW YORK 


SOUSA 


AND HIS 


BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 


Season 1905-06 Opens at 


ASBURY PARK, August 25th. 
WILLOW GROVE PARK, August 26th to 
September 4th, inclusive. 


Offices: Astor Court Building, New York City 


FRANK CHRISTIANER, Director of Tours 
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M Powel yn S \y 

A reinecar te w ce 
tion of the strea t inar slate significar ‘ ' 
little figure on the platforn Not 1 he 
as by a spe but he inspired t ] S ( 
more than usual effor The a ence at Ques li 
afternoon certainly denied the accusation that |} M N 
unemotional The listeners broke in with ' 
little fellow was playing Wieniawski's violin concert 
and at the close insisted on his returning again a Gerardy, Favorite in All Lands. 
platform and adding extra pieces to |} prograt Re fe 

yy AN GERARDY the reat t “ be 1 

Practically the whole house stayed t em United State ' . ' \ltl . ? 
aA tense silence he gave Bac ® ta ar aif I i! t t t { 
viously in this « mn of f « f “ | tist 1 pr 
livers its gorgeous phrase It w again wor rf 1 evervw . n ‘ 
must have rec iled ever ent ’ 
ing. What has criticisn f 4 ‘ . 
the age f thirtee he wa . " x rt 
world The rest may we t r \ I 

Madame Wellington's Engagements. 

This latest wonder child | ee ay eee WELLINGTON, wil 1 m need by R. | 
spontaneity of expression, and a tacility ar cane r 
= is generally to be met wit! nl M Johnstor . new ramatn pram Ww NR 
Standard wit! everal of the principa rel t ! t! ming 

Mischa Elmar again astonished all w ! , It { Mi Wellinget h re 
his marvellous techni but a by he ‘ . , , 
sensibilities which are, as a « to | 
artiste—Modern Society tine ncert fe 
Meet ee ete errr rrerrrr Peer rE rrr rrrrrrYrrrrE ery, 








TIARIE 





: 
‘ 
THE EMINENT ENGLISH VIOLINIST 
Holds with Paderewski the English record for phenomenal receipts and success P 
. 
In America, Nev. to March, 1905-6. Direction HENRY WOLFSOHN, New York 

London Times says: “Marie Hall again touched Lond I M 

poles of her instrument's possibilities with magnificent author { wondrous exe tant 

ity and magnificent powers Her playing of ‘Ba ( - 

certo in E’ and Corelli's ‘La Folia’ was as admirable as a Lond I ‘ i H 

blameless technic, unalloyed purity f tone fine taste and genius 


uld make it.” 


aaaaai fa a t 


GIivosE PY E 


CAMPANARI 


(Leading Baritone Metropolitan Opera) 


Concerts and Song Recitals 
Address: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East {7th St., New York 


SIMON BUGHHALTER 


For Concerts and Recitals. . Solo Pianist. INSTRUCTION, 
ADDRESS: 647 MADISON AVENUE, 


sympathy cc 
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Cnauraugua, N, Y., August 3, 1905 
immense audience greeted Silas G. Pratt in 
the Amphitheatre Friday night when he pre- 
serited his music drama “America.” Mr. Pratt 
is an entertaining speaker. He briefly sum- 
marized the oppressive acts of the British which 
finally led to the War of the Revolution. The story of 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” a descriptive tone picture, was per- 
formed by the Chautauqua Orchestra. The stereopticon 
views in connection with the music illustrated the excit 
ing event which occurred April 18, 1775. There were 
twenty historical pictures—a vivid panorama from start to 
finish of that famous ride—the Signal Lights, Crossing 
the River, the Start, Escape from the Sentinels, Passing 
Through Medford, Moonlight and Midnight Scenes in the 
Country, Hope of Victory, Arrival at Lexington, Song of 
lriumph. There were also shown portraits of Paul Re- 
vere, Hancock and Adams, and the heroic statue of Paul 
Revere on his faithful steed, which helped him to carry 
the news to Lexington, where “the embattled farmers 
stood and fired the shot heard round the world.” The sec- 
ond part of the drama was a symphonic sketch entitled 
“The Struggie for Freedom,” introducing “Yankee Doo- 
dle,” a portion of “The Marseillaise,” a fragment of Bee- 
thoven's “Ninth” symphony, the “President's March” and 
“Hail, Columbia.” The music and pictures were graphic- 
ally descriptive of the Awakening to Liberty and Equality, 
Gathering of the Patriots, First Prayer in Congress, the 
Devotion of Sire, Son and Grandson (the famous picture 
of the gray haired grandsire marching with son and grand- 
son), and most lustily was Yankee Doodle played by the 
orchestra. The original players of the fife and drum could 
not have dared Great Britain more defiantly. Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, Trenton, Bennington, Moll 
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Pitcher at Monmouth, Wyoming, Paul Jones’ Naval Vic- 
tory, Surrender of Cornwallis—these heroic pictures and 
realistic music aroused frequent applause. 

Se & 

Part II consisted of a rapid review of the war of 1812, 
the story of the origin of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” by soloists 
and chorus choir, with request that the audience should 
join in the refrain—a request, for some unaccountable 
reason, not heeded. Few Americans really know all the 
words of Key’s song. Does our boasted patriotism amount 
to much, lacking that knowledge? Dear Chautauquans, 
learn every verse before President Roosevelt's arrival. 

One of the features of this evening’s concert was the 
singing of “a few of the songs our fathers loved and sang.” 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” solo by Alice Merritt Cochran, 
given with much pathos, for the sweet singer is a true art- 
ist and her interpretations are heartfelt; “Dixie Land,” 
song and chorus, Adele Laeis Baldwin, who, possessing the 
real dramatic instinct, proved herself to be a good comedi- 
enne, singing the stirring song with the abandon and de- 
light of the Southern darkey. The accompaniment by the 
orchestra with stringed instruments was inimitable, intro- 
ducing the clog steps and banjo effects which are insep 
arable from a negro’s interpretation. The audience was 
enthusiastic, clapping rapturously. 


ee 


Frederick Martin's noble voice was heard to advantage 
in “Lilly Dale,” the chorus being sung by the Chautauqua 
Choir. Mrs. Cochran’s sweet soprano recalled pathetic 
memories of “Gentle Annie.” Edward Strong’s rich tenor 
voice made everyone feel the pathos of “The Old Folks at 


Home.” The allegory of the “Great Civil War” comprised 
a series of stirring pictures of events, still fresh in the 
minds of many present. “The Soldier's Farewell” and 
“Battle Prayer” (by Hummel) were well sung by the 
Chorus Choir. The battle fantasia aroused the audience to 
quite a pitch of enthusiasm, for it represented the call to 
arms, artillery duel and rattle of musketry, advance of the 
Northern and Confederate armies in full force and the 
army songs, “The Battle Cry of Freedom,” “Dixie,” “Mary 
land, My Maryland,” &c. During the battle fantasia fifty 
scenes were presented. This unique and patriotic entertain 
ment concluded with a beautiful song written by Mr. Pratt 
and sung admirably by Mr. Strong, followed by chorus 
The song is entitled “Love and Liberty.” 
eS & 

Mr. and Mrs. Pratt, who have been guests at the Hotel 
Athenzum, have gone West for recreation. Mr. Pratt is a 
musical enthusiast and well known in the social world of 
New York city. 

eS & 

Saturday, July 290, was National Army Day, consequently 
the arrival of many strangers at Chautauqua the night be 
fore in the pouring rain was productive of some discomfort 
both to landlords and guests. Four hundred trunks wer 
brought in and over 200 people sought admittance to cot 
tages already apparently filled to their utmost capacity. On 
the principle that “there’s always room for one more, or 
room at the top,” the shelterless ones were gathered in 
out of the wet and cared for in that friendly spirit which 
characterizes the true Chautauquan. Yesterday many of 
the aforesaid “strangers within our gates” were seen with 
smiles on their faces and the army button of the G. A. R 
on their coats, listening with great delight to the patriotx 
concert arranged by Director Hallam, an Englishman, now 
a naturalized American citizen, whose proudest boast 1s 
that he is an associate member of the G. A. R. Special 
interest was felt in this particular concert, as it was the 
farewell appearance of Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. Baldwin 
before going to their New York homes. Both ladies have 
become favorites and made many new friends by their 
cordial, winning charm of manner. The first solo on the 
program was sung by Edward Strong (an old favorite), 

Sally in Our Alley,” which was of course warmly ap 
plauded, but no encores were allowed. Mrs. Baldwin's 
“La Vivandiere” was given with the grace and dash which 
characterize all of her brilliant interpretations. Mr. Mar 
tin sang Roeckel’s “Storm Fiend,” which showed the re 
markable range and unusual flexibility of a very nobk 
voice. He also has a host of friends, and sorry are we all 
to lose a quartet which has done such magnificent work 
Their powers of endurance have been terribly taxed by 
such a rapid succession of oratorios and miscellaneous con 
certs. All were equal to the work assigned them 

ty special request Arthur Hallam sang “The Old Flag 
Never Touched the Ground” and received a triple encore 
The orchestra hi ad he ad no part written for them, but when 
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the Chautauqua Choir sang the chorus the orchestra, not 
to be outdone, extemporized a very telling accompaniment, 
to the intense delight of the army veterans, whose pleasure 
was further enhanced by Harry Vincent conducting the or 
ganization in a pleasing medley of war songs, concluding 
with “The Star Spangled Banner.” Many started to leave, 
but thought better of it, and warmly applauded Mrs. Coch- 
ran as she advanced to sing “Morning Hymn,” by Hen 
schel. 
eS & 

rhe army veterans indulged in an old time parade Sat- 
urday afternoon, preceded by the Chautauqua Band play- 
ing a spirited march. Jupiter Pluvius, whose reign (and 
rain) ever since June shows no sign of abatement, sent 
down a heavy shower. He dampened the clothes but not 
the ardor of the G. A. R marched into the 
Amphitheatre and listened to an address on Abraham Lin 
coln by the Rev. S. Parks Cadman 

The veterans wore new medallion badges, bearing the 


men, who 


portraits of Lewis Miller and Bishop Vincent, founders of 
Chautauqua, 
eS = 
Leland Powers gave a fine presentation of “The Taming 
of the Shrew” at the Amphitheatre on Saturday night 
eS = 
he Chautauqua Press Club held an informal reception 
later, “an authors’” night, when newspaper correspondents 
and other literary workers were entertained with readings 
from original MS., and Frank Chapin 
editor of the Chautauquan, propounded some clever lites 


gray, of Chicago 


ary conundrums. One of the bright women won the priz« 


as a good guesser 


St ee 

Sunday “the hooded clouds like friars told their bead 
in drops of rain.” The chorus choir sang the “Hallelujah 
Chorus” at the Amphitheatre in the morning. Sunday 


was presented under most 
had a’ 
flashed 


worn out old pipe organ got out of 


evening Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
After the audience 
hghtning and thunder 


trying circumstances Immense 
sembled raim fell in torrents, 
and reverberated, the 
something wrong with the motor; there was 
Suggesting a 
“unpleasant 


commission 


a series of asthmatic grumblings protest 


against the dampness and general state of 


things Dr. Staines struggled valiantly to accompany the 
singers and chorus, and succeeded fairly well. The solo 
work of tenor and basso was good. Particularly beautiful! 
was Edward Strong’s singing of “King Ever Glorious 


Mr. Martin’s solos were also imbued with the true spirit 


of reverence. There were other solos, which limited space 
The duets of tenors and bass were 


toth 


forbids me to mention 
excellent; their sympathetic voices blend beautifully 
of these men sing in Dr, Hall's church (Presbyterian) in 
New York, and excel in 
The choruses were well sung 

Monday night Leland Powers, one of the best imper 
sonators in this country, read “David Copperfield” (judi 


music of a religious character 


ciously cut) to a delighted audience. 
fe & 
marked the celebration of “Old First Night, 


occasion to all members of 


Tuesday 
which is always a memorable 
the Cc. L. S.C. Musx 
by chorus and audience dear to all Chautauquans. Chan 


is One Of the teatures Songs sung 


cellor Vincent presided in his usual dignified manner, but 
as chairman, introducing the speakers, indulged in many 
Hurl- 
with 


witty remarks at the expense of his colleagues. Dr 
burt, Frank Beard and others were equally 


‘the retort courteous.” 


ready 


Among the distinguished men fill 


ing the seats of honor were Prof. Stanley G. Hall, Dr 


Wise, Dr. Hurlbut, Frank C, Bray, Dr. Hickman and Mr 
Hillary, from the South. 
; a: a 
¢ — 
Prof. Cecil T. Lavalle is giving scholarly lectures on 
Greek and Italian Types”—Ulysses, Socrates, Marcus 


Aurelius, St. Augustine, Hildebrand, Leo X—and these 


lectures are listened to by thinkers, distinguished men and 
Richard Burton is giving thoughtful dis 
Masters of This men 
tion is only a preface to the chapter to be considered dur 


women. Dr 
courses on “Modern Literature.” 
ing this first week of August 
eS = 

Wednesday's concert program was of a popular charac 
ter, and enjoyed by a large audience. Haydn's Symphony 
No. 1 was the most artistic number that has been given 
by the Chautanqua Orchestra this season. Edwin Calthrop 
of New York sang Noel Johnson's “Farewell to Summer 
Meyer) that 


voice has a big range and 


(‘cello obligato, Mr with a style won in 


recognition His even 
Mr. Calthrop is the tenor of the West End Col 


He has had a large experi 


stant 
compass 
legiate Church of New York 
ence in concert and oratorio work 
eS = 

Harriet Foster, contralto, of New York, has won many 
triumphs in England, and has studied in New York with 
Mme and with other teachers in England, 


France and 


Von Feiltiszch 


Germany She has appeared in Elgar's 


Mrs 


Chales 


Dream of Gerontius Foster's group of songs by 
Martini and Willeby listened to 
Mrs. Foster has a charming stage presence 


the agreeable repose of the 


Lefebvre, were 
with pleasure 
artist, and has a rich voice 
the mezza voce being unusually even, her upper notes clear 
Frieda Stender, New York, is a 


rich voice of 


and strong soprano, of 


lady, gifted with a 


Miss Stender 


handsome blond young 


great volume and power who is a pupil of 








Mme. Pappenheim, sang a group of songs by Carrie Jacob 
Bond, of Chicago, entitled “The Bird Song,” “Walking in 
a Garden In a Foreign Land,” lis Summer in 7 
Eyes 

rank’ Croxton, bi pupil of Frank H. Tub 
Victor Harris of New York, is soloist in the Mad 
Avenue Methodist Church of the metropolis. His reper 
tory im opera, oratorio and song literature is ext 
He has appeared as soloist in the Handel and Haydn So 
and New York Oratorio Society. His songs were by 
Hawley and Roeckel Ile has a splendid voice and xg 


diction and pleased the audience Mr. Sherwood's ad 


charmed with his dainty 


mirers were mterpretation of t 


waltz from “Faust Sol Marcosson wa also) warm 
applauded for his violin solo, “Two Spanish Dances” (Sa 
rasate ) 
eS & 
The Sherwood Marcosson fourth recital program w 
given at Higgins Hall yesterday Mr. Sherwood's inter 
pretation of Beethoven's “Sonata Appassionata” was a 


masterly one Sol Mareosson's Russian airs for violin, 


! were made conspi 


of Jozia 


y Wieniawski, “Souvenir de Moscou, 
uously beautiful by the 
McWilliams McWil 
liams is temperamental, and in acc soloist 


Mrs. McWilliams played for 


English Savage Opera ( 


artistic accompaniment 


Mrs 


rd with any 


a Sherwood pupil from Texas 


whether violinist or vocalist 
Robert Kent 
who sang tor me a group of songs by MacDowell and 
Parker for «s y mg a man ha 


and Gurnema 


Parker, of the 
pany 
other composers. Mr 


already achieved distinction as Klingsor 


in “Parsifal His voice so noble and impersonat 
dignified that he has been engaged as a member of th 
reorganized opera company 
St at 
eS & 
The oratorio of “Elijah will be presented August ; 


The boys’ and girls’ choir under Director 


present the operetta of “Cinderella” Saturday evening 
for 


“Martha” and “Mikado” are now being rehearsed 
next week's attraction 
tf 
At the Pier this morning in one of the studios | heard 
a rehearsal of “Martha.” Carrie Jacobs Bond hicag 
is a noted composer of songs (which she characterizes as 
unpretentious as the rose altogether too modest as to 


lovers by playing and singing a number of the ballads 
Mrs She not only 


her own music, but in most 


writes 
David 


Bispham has recognized their distinctive charm, and loves 


Bond is exceptionally gifted 
instances the words 


to mterpret them in the concert room. Frieda Stender, 


the New York soprano, sang four of them at the Wednes 
day concert 

we ce 
guests are at the Hotel 


rhe following distinguished 


Athenaeum: Prof. Stanley Hall, Clark University; Dr 
Richard Burton, Boston, Mass.; Cecil Lavalle, Lewiston 
Me.; Prof. Andreas Baumgartner, Zurich, Switzerland: 
Lynn and Roy Dana of the Dana College of Music, War 
ren, Ohio 

eS & 

I'wichell Cottage, South Terrace Mme. Ruppin, St 
Louis; Mrs. Harry Sinnige, St. Louis; Mrs. J. H. Little 
Miss Little, Fanny Matthews, Dolly Kirk, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Judge and Mrs. Ford, Cleveland, Ohio; Guy Walker 
wife and sons, New York; Mr. and Mrs Phillip Brigandi, 


Mr., Mrs. and Miss Mathews, Pittsburg, Pa 
VIRGINIA KEENE 


The Orchestral Outlook in America. 


(From a London 


ge at to an 
would seem to lt 


America, and the assertion 


Exchange. ) 


American musical journal things 


im a bad way with most of the or 


chestras im made that not one 


} 
} ably t 


{ them 1s able to meet its 


expense rhis is pro too 
sweeping a statement, for in the me article we read that 
the orchestras at Bostor nd Minne j™ cem to have had 
ful seasons, the latter especially On the other hand 
d that the Pittsburg Orchestra has lost {£1,000 dur 
ng the last year and m debt to the tune of nearly eight 
that an keve th gly t exceeded by 
et of the Philadelphia Orchestra, while those at Chi 
1 Cincinnati also find themselv« n the wrong side 
ular Notwithst w these itegorical 
tatement on t t ept then ¢ grano sali tor 
in America journalists have a funny little way of splashing 
rink about when writing cert matters with which 
y are not \ \ t the ume time it 18 easy 
derstand that orchests er there have a hard fight 
keep their hea above water It only unparatively 
ently that nt niry ft te hor high clas or 
hestral m ct how! , rked increase Im the 
past orchestras have piped t 1 non-dancing public, but 
mw the knowledge of sucl together with a love for 
t teadily, tl ial t pidly, g wing 
We do not presume to offer advice to our transatlanti 
brethren on the ibject;: their « iry is ust, their 
population is in such a constant state of expa n and 
money getting, that the problem is one that an only be 
ved by those on the spot and a quainted with the con 
ition It may, however t emarked that t r no 
on t Ipp that the laws of existence wer j 
pended when the United States declared the ndependence 
lt n “ the rest | ikind they | e ft buy 
ther xperience, and in many uses they will have to pay 
good 1 nd price for it Sucee slwayvs built on fail 
re, and we do not doubt that in treme American orchestra 
will manage t ike both ends meet That they hould 
to bn cerely hoped, for the influence for good 
f th gl efi t orchestra not to he iderest 
nated 
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Rel sara will open his American tour at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on December 1. 


gence FROHMAN has been re-elected president of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 


6 HAT is the future of the orchestra?” asks an English 
weekly. To become Permanent everywhere. 


N° youthful opera by Bizet has been discovered this summer, 
and no new overture by Wagner. It is an uneventful 
summer. 


HE new church hymnal just issued by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church contains poems by Rudyard Kipling and Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder. Times do be moving. 
————— 
DOUBLE quartet from Pittsburg took part in the Federal 
Saengerfest just finished in Zurich, Switzerland, but the 
American singers—strangely enough—failed to win a prize. 
— Sa 
NDRE MESSAGER will come to New York in the autumn 
to conduct the American premiére of his comic opera, 
“Veronique,” which has been running so successfully in London 


during the past season. 


J ACQUES OFFENBACH will be dead twenty-five years on 
October 5. Ye gods and minnows, what has not happened 
to comic opera since then? Apropos, Paris is to name a street 


~ 


after Offenbach on October 5. 


ODAY, August 9, the Munich Wagner Festival will begin its 

first “Ring” performance with “Rheingold,” under the 

direction of Felix Mottl. The Festival proper opened on august 
7, with “Meistersinger,” conducted by Nikisch. 


i is said that Ernst von Possart, who recently resigned the 
directorship of the Munich Opera, will come to New York 
next winter, to assist Heinrich Conried in staging Wagner's 
works appropriately at the Metropolitan. 
_— 
CHICAGO newspaper remarks: “After all, we are a simple 
people.” That writer must have been reading the newly 
issued prospectus of “The Institute of Musical Art of the City of 
New York,” discussed elsewhere in this issue of Tue Musica 
CourIER. 
HE vice president of the Aecolian-Weber Company states 
officially to this paper that Moriz Rosenthal is not coming 
» America next season to play the Weber piano—accent on the 
next. This admits of the inference that Rosenthal may come the 
season following to play the Weber piano—accent on the may. 
Johnston refuses to say anything—accent on the anything. 


HE music piracy question is beginning to loom up in this 
country. Last week a local publisher caused the arrest of 

two men who had been selling compositions on which he owned 
the copyright, and the prisoners were accused of having profited 
by their illegal transactions to the extent of $50,000. The case 
is to be tried on August 15, and we are curious to see how Ameri- 
can justice will handle this question, which seems so difficult of 


solution in England. 
—[>—_— 


MMA ALBANT is to retire from the stage, after singing at 
the Norwich Musical Festival in England. Albani’s real 
name is Marie Louise Cecilia Emma Lajeunesse, and she was 
born at Chambly (near Montreal, Canada), on November 1, 1852. 
Her principal operatic roles have been Amina (“Sonnambula”), 
Marguerite (“Faust”), Desdemona (“Otello”) Mignon, Ophelia 
(“Hamlet”), Elsa (“Lohengrin”), Elizabeth (“Tannhauser”), 
Senta (“Flying Dutchman”), and Lucia. Contrary to wide he- 
lief, Albani’s stage name was not assumed in grateful memory 
of the town where she began her public career by singing in a 
church (Albany, N. Y.), but was selected for her quite at ran- 
dom, for her Italian début (Messina, 1870, in “Sonnambula”), 
by her teacher, Lamperti, 
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The New Music School 
and Other Scholasticisms. 


















ILLIAM BARRY, in the essa) which he 


refers to Longinus, says that “the Grecian 


in 


style does not encourage a lawless indulgence of 
personalities.” Human prejudices are so fixed and 
definite that it is difficult even for a broad nature, as 
Barry attempts to portray in himself, to escape from 
its influences, and in the very essay in which h« 
makes this remark he denies literary virtue or merit 
to Voltaire. He cannot give to his Catholic influ 
ence and education a catholic 

Of the 


merely applied in a literary 


judgment. 
lawlessness 
All 


journalism during th 


course, in above is 


sense, 


sen sc of us ar 
acquainted with the nature of 
nineteenth century, and it has developed entirely 
under the influence of the personal equation, which 
always appeals to readers with an emphatic and 
ro the 


people on a personal subject is to address them in 


strongly pronounced sympathy. address 


reality. 
: For this reason it is necessary, in looking ove! 


the question of the new Institute of Musical Art of 


the City of New York, to consider it with lawful 
; indulgence, yet at the same time with the personal 
; factors associated with it in full glare. 

i James Loeb endowed the institute with $500,000 


Loeb Memorial F and, 


Betty $ 
Che capital that has been 


under the title of “the 
in memory of his mother 
invested allows an income of over $25,000 a vear, 
and trustees have subscribed another $4,000 a yeat 
as a guarantee fund, and with this basis the insti 
tution now is about to be launched. 

In looking over its prospectus I fail to find an 


benefits that can go to the pupils in the shape of the 


endowment, from the fact that they are to pay tut 
tion fees at the following rates 
TUITION FEES 
(Per Annum) 
or each regular course in instrumental music, $15 
For a regular course in singing 200 
Special course for pianoforte teacher 15 
Special course for violin teachers x 
Special course for singing teachers 200 
Special course in theory and ymposition 1x 
Special course for public school teachers 75 
Special course, “How to Listen to Mus 50 


This is higher than the tuition which is paid in 
music schools in New York city—the old established 
It to 


ness point of view, that if people are going to spend 


institutions. secms me, from a merely busi 


this sum of money, the competition will not be a 


serious one for the other music schools, and that 


the endowment is really going to those who are to 
be engaged at this new institution for the purpose ot 
giving lessons. But that is a financial proposition, 
and, therefore, the new school is a strictly financial 
institution, like all the rest. Very naturally, as the 
institutions, somebody 


and 


State does not endow these 
else has the liberty and privilege of doing so, 
those who feel disposed to spend that money are 
also at liberty to do so, and unquestionably will do 
so. But to call it “an endowed institution for the 
benefit of music culture” is an error, as will be seen 
from these tuition fees that are charged, and from 
the fact that there are no endowments for pupils. It 
is merely a business institution, and as such should 
enjoy the confidence of everyone who is pleased 
with its dicta and who in the future will be pleased 
with its results. 

For these reasons, also, it does not seem strange 


that the observations in the prospectus claim that 


the highest and most unselfish artistic purposes d In theory and composition Percy Goetschius and 
not clash at all with the financial ambition. In th Louis V. Saar are both well known as men of great 
country there is no reason whatever to feel that the ability 

desire to acquire wealth can in any manner conflict In the department of wind instruments good 


with artistic impulses. Some of the very wealth achers have been engaged 
lest people of the city of New York are among the 
most artistic we have here ; some of the poorest also, An Interesting Department 


but that is no reason why the poor ones should ceas 


in their desire or ambition to become wealthy [here is also a very interesting department which 
he prospectus furthermore says that “There is has been introduced, which is referred to as follows 
a need of the kind of instruction and influence w! There will also be a course of study for persons 
looks to the production of true musicianship,” an who do not play upon an instrument of music, sin 
in a very pleasingly patronizing style it says that or compose, but who are lovers of music and wish 
there are many good teachers of special subjects to enhance their enj nent of it by learning to listen 
ur country, “and, however,” it continues, “th to it discriminatingly. Such listening is also an art 
tudy of the instrument or the cultivation of th apable of cultivation 
oice cannot alone produce a well grounded "6 | understand that a local critic, who is figuring as 
ian or that type of music lover upon whom ulti i lecturer to some extent, has been engaged for this 
ately public musical culture, with its refined infl irpose, and no doubt the paper which he writ 
ice and its advancement of lofty ideals, depends, r will be in harmony with the aims and purposes 
nd that therefore a school has been needed vhicl { the new institution, which is also excellent as 
hall not be obliged by pecuniary causes to adapt it utter of politics and in conformity with our meth 
rcquirements to the demands of every student seck ls of doing business in the United State Peop 
g its aid.” vho listen to him will soon discover how t ten 
i: xcellent, but how does this comp with the { they understand what he means. Some of th 
tion fee that is charged above, and how does it meet ™ have re his writings for e time cia 
also the peculiar statement on page 13 that for he has so far failed to expr 1 single definite 
regular course of study “no tormal entrance exan iny subject 
nation will be required That makes the institution t think that th iwi per uit 
just the same as all other conservatories con te hen | res nn pin Phe gentle in who 
on a business basis. In any conservatory in New bee ngaged for tha , ' vl bout 
York city any person can apply on this kind of a OU Co} now t ten { c has been en 
new modeled post-graduate basis by entering with- 8®s°¢ ' wrung ‘bout music for many, mat ar 
out examination. If there is any department of art although he never tool ‘ ' ch 
culture that requires a sound foundation it is music which er to learn how t 
admitting people who haven't any conception o wy Cm se ns e essential on the 
music makes it a preparatory sche and when they P# t | N te t { t 
pay it makes it a school the same as any other inst! 
tution in New York city devoted to music study Last season THe M ‘ RIER published 
Further on I find that the faculty must consist of ‘°*' - Arann Het 
teachers of the highest ability, who must be special- ©" : Of t Fun Un 
’ ‘ } ; 1\/ iy 
ists in their departments and grounded in the prin ;, pap , aritere 
ciples of pedagogics There must be no merely ts criti at ine garding performers 
mercenary considerations. crior ‘ Therefore t u to 
Now, this is excellent; in tact, charming All ‘ oe ail D t be ibject to the 
these people are going to be paid [here is not one une privin ‘ I i" 1 the part of 
of the faculty who would give lessons, or lectures the listener ? 
or anything else, without payment | ld be There has neve ‘ ‘ been 
‘ | , 
asking and demanding something which : ne is ble to ann cet ‘ tO TCCEIVE aN 
justified in. art timnpuret be — ; , 
Mme. Etelka Gerster will devote part of her time ‘€T OF personal tee it bina | Pin 
to this school. She is to return to Europe each sea- ‘ectual nd emotional f that to the hu 
son, and no doubt those voices which are the best ! nd its greatest | | that re re po 
will follow her, as is always the case with teachers peramental posit hich defies ana With 
who give lessons in conservatories Madame Hess- cach one the q rict persona Ml ca 
Burr will do the same Georg Henschel will not belong only ft ei lersent \ttempts 
give all his time to teaching mm that school Ira the lade constant give 4 meaning or a reso 
department of piano an effort is mad xc the tion, but tl ul the efiorts of ¢a irtist of 
name of Paderewski as an advertisement | alling essayist or analyst to explain what he think ri 
attention to the fact that Sigmund Stojowski is his ©” the special subject 
pupil. Mr. Stojowski is an excellent pianist, with he = who in paw be the artist -_ , : ind his 
great pedagogic power The Kneisel Quartet is te on rm Beethe 7 n meg Ba ” | ot : oe aial 
give lessons in stringed instruments, but the Kneise]l hopin, can exp ; 
(Juartet when the pupils are at the school, travels sic, because the) me ti au . ten to the 
and gives concerts. How can this quartet give les- music 1 elf as they have given it me SOS Bn 
, lee who stern t et ic to attempt 
sons in stringed instruments when it is traveling le cise WH , : : 
‘ ‘ explain to s how tk it c must in ad 
and giving concerts? It seems to be merely a use pia 
of the name vance be a failure, because he can only tell us how 
7 te t in ri tens to musi i 
* According t ¢ latest advices exe F i tte that t be t lerred t nyone cis 
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cannot be sacrificed. If it once exists it can never 
be banished, 

The case in point is very plain in this very in- 
stance. The whole staff of Tue Musica, Courter 
for years past has constantly disagreed with this 
very critic in his explanation of how he has been 
listening to music. It is, therefore, semi-idiotic to 
expect any person to learn how to listen to music 
from someone else. People who must be told how 
to listen to musi¢ can never hear it. 

However, some wicked person has pointed out 
that this course in “how to listen to music” is merely 
a case of subterfuge, in order to secure advertising 
benefits in the newspaper column controlled by the 
lecturer. Of course, we do not believe this wicked 
person ; not we. 

We of the city of New York appreciate the hu- 
mor of such a situation, just as we do when we re- 
flect that the director of the new institution was at 
one time a sheet music clerk or dealer in Denver, 
Col. 

There is no harm whatever in being a sheet music 
clerk or dealer in Denver, Col. It is just as honor- 
able and distinguished a position as that of a sheet 
music dealer or clerk in Honolulu, in Manila, in 
Cape Cod or Assyria, but as a general thing the di- 
rectors of oratorio societies and of musical institu- 
tions are not drafted from men who have been in 
such a pursuit for years, unless it be here in New 
York, where extraordinary events are so usual that 
they become ordinary. Here in New York any- 
thing is possible. The disclosures of the Equitable 
and of other institutions and the reception of the 
news have illustrated that the community assumes 
that these things are a matter of course, and it is an 
evidence of a very stupid conception of the tenden- 
cies of the day for anyone to oppose these phenom- 
ena with a sincere effort. All that can be done is to 
discuss them. No one will sacrifice his temper, his 
time or his friendships for the sake of reforming 
the situation. It is a thankless task. 

Mr. Jerome, our district attorney, like a philoso- 
pher, decides that he will abandon all party politics 
in municipal government and appeal to the peopic. 
Mr. Jerome does not feel disposed to spend his time 
in conferences that are based upon the manipulation 
of office and of advice and of benefits. He knows 
that there is no reform possible within those lincs, 
and he therefore places himself directly before the 
people, and makes it an issue that if the people will 
elect him over the candidates that the parties put 
forward he will have demonstrated that there is in 
this community a disposition to support a faithful 
servant, and if he is defeated he will, as a philoso- 
pher, also decide that nothing can be done. 

[It is the same thing in the musical situation here. 
Certain elements have for the present certain influ- 
ences, They will continue their efforts; they will 
hold musical office, as we must call it; they will be 
the heads of organizations and of institutions, and 
they will exploit themselves, and the public is per- 
fectly satisfied and accepts the situation coolly and 
without much disposition to antagonize it. There is 
no reason why any one man or institution or journal 
should put itself in opposition to such methods, be- 
cause in course of time they also will be leveled, or 
music itself will drop to a lower level. If those in 
the city of New York who love music will permit it 
to sink to a lower level, the punishment will be in- 
flicted upon the next generation, which will suffer 
for such indifference. It is an assured thing that a 
faculty of a musical institution, such as this one I 
am discussing proposes to be, should be headed by 
some man of authority who will not be obliged to 
accept a salary as a director for the purpose of se- 
curing the experience as the head of such a school. 
A -school of that kind should have as its head a 
thoroughly experienced director, who has made it 
his life work to follow that particular pursuit. Then 
he will hold the faculty within ‘the strong grasp of 
his own knowledge and power, and something 
might be accomplished. But for a faculty to be con- 
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scious of the fact that its director is beginning his 
experiences at the expense of the faculty can give 
no encouragement to those who have had the great- 
est hopes that something might come to New York 
that would be of genuine musical usefulness at once. 

There are many musical schools here in this 
neighborhood. Most of them are flourishing. They 
are private enterprises. The men and women who 
conduct them have taken their chances, and it is 
almost discouraging to these people that they should 
now find themselves competing with an institution 
which is endowed and which through influence is 
securing pupils who must pay, while these private 
institutions must depend entirely upon their own 
skill-and ability to accomplish their ends and to give 
the owners a fair living. There is no money in it. 
They never can make any money, as we look upou 
it in the modern sense of the word; only a living. 

Charity, unless bestowed in a scientific manner, 1s 
apt to create dangerous conflicts. There are a great 
many people who refuse to give charity for that rea- 
son and who place their charity in proper channels 
by becoming subscribers, &c., of charitable institu- 
tions. 

“The Betty Loeb Memorial Fund” may inflict a 
great deal of injury upon people in this city who 
have worked for years to establish good music 
schools, who have a faculty just as distinguished as 
the one referred to here, and who are willing to en- 
dure competition as it naturally arises, which they 
know is inevitable. To place these people with their 
institutions in jeopardy is the very contradiction of 
charity. I can’t see how the charity and the bene- 
fits that will be derived from “the Betty Loeb Me- 
morial Fund” will outweigh the injury which it is 
apt to inflict upon those who are conducting a legiti- 
mate business at their own risk. 

Mr. Loeb is a very high minded and philanthropic 
man, and he certainly could not have given the full 
mental digestion to this question to which it wes 
entitled. If this new musical art school would go 
into the field and give lessons free of charge to poor 
people and to people who can’t afford to pay, and if 
pupils were selected on account of their musical 
gifts, and if the faculty would give so many hours a 
week for that purpose, that would be a great bene- 
fit. But to make a business institution of it, charge 
money, pay salaries, give $10,000 or $12,000 rent to 
the owners of the building, go into the lunch room 
business (on which a profit must be made) and the 
boarding house business (on which a profit must be 
made )—such an institution cannot merit any ap- 
proval, in view of the fact that there are many mu- 
sical schools and institutions in this city without en- 
dowments of any kind, conducted by people that are 
struggling for the purpose of maintaining their fam- 
ilies, and in many of which there are children who 
get lessons free of charge, or at a very small sti- 
pend, because of the inability of their parents to 
pay. 

However, there is nothing more to say at present 
on this subject, except that William Barry's motto 
not to encourage lawless indulgence of personalities 
has probably been maintained in these few remarks. 
Certainly the new institution must make greater 
claims than it has in its prospectus before it can se- 
cure the confidence of the musical community, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the teachers must 
be permanent instead of peripatetic, and that much 
of the general purpose of it is a purely financial one, 
the endowments going to the interested and wealthy 
teachers and to the owners of the building, and to 
what may prove to become “graft.” 


Controversial. 


The publication of the Wesendonk letters has re- 
invigorated the periodical Wagner discussions, and 
newspapers, magazines and even books are about to 
inundate us in many languages with a new Wagner 
literature—new so far as time is concerned. Arthur 
Symons gives a lengthy review of what he feels to 


be the “Ideas of Richard Wagner,” and a few ex- 
cerpts of what Mr. Symons says will not be unwel- 
come reading, even if the subject seems to have been 
thrashed out, for Mr. Symons is sincere and is en- 
dowed with the eloquence of sincerity. 

Of special interest just now is the reference to 
Baudelaire’s pamphlet, published in 1861, “Richard 
Wagner et “Tannhauser’ a Paris.” “Can the same 
man,” people have said of Wagner, “be a creator 
and also a thinker, an instinctive artist and a maker 
of theories?” And Baudelaire answers, and what 
an answer! 

“It would be a wholly new event in the history 
of the arts if a critic were to turn himself into a 
poet'—a reversal of every psychic law, a monstros- 
ity; on the other hand, all great poets become nat 
urally, inevitably, critics. * * * It would be 
prodigious for a critic to become a poet, and it is 
impossible for a poet not to contain a critic.” 

If you can picture such a situation, imagine what 
Baudelaire would say if today he were living, and 
living here in New York! No doubt he could not 
remain; unquestionably he flee—flee as a 
bird to the mountains or anywhere. Dvorak could 
not exist here, and even our American composers 
are not active, as such, here in this community, the 


we vuld 


leading one having been ousted from a position 
which, at least, compelled attention to the fact that 
we have some kind of an American composer known 
outside of the strictly and limited musical class. 

Mr. Symons covers the field of his inquiry with 
an exhaustive analysis of Wagner’s literary works 
and gives a synthesis of his aims and ideas. He 
conceals an enthusiasm which must be at the basis 
of such unstinted adulation, and the keenness of the 
study to which he must have submitted proves this. 
I am going to quote a paragraph of interest 


In his consideration of art Wagner sets dow: 


two broad divisions: Art as derived directly from 
man, and art as shaped by man from the stuff of 
nature. In the first division he sets dance (or 
motion), tone and poetry, in which man is himself 
the subject and agent of his own artistic treat- 
ment; in the second, architecture, sculpture and 
pamting, in which man (as Wagner says), “ex 
terds the longing for artistic portrayal to the ob 
jects of surrounding, allied ministering nature.” 


Could Wagner have known Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, or either, when he put forth that an 
nouncement (I came very near saying proclama- 
tion)? Here is a basis for a metaphysical battle or 
the renewal of the old fight. In the above the sub- 
ject and object are one, as they usually are. Where, 
after all, is the differentiation in the two arbitrary 
divisions ? 

How can we reconcile present conditions in music 
with the celebrated dictum of Wagner when refer- 
ring to the “Ninth” ‘symphony—“Beyond what 
Beethoven has there done with music no further 
step is possible, for upon it the perfect art work of 
the future alone can follow, the universal drama to 
which he has forged for us the key”? And Wagner 
did the unlocking, as he means to say. But what of 
present conditions reverting to absolute music ? 

Those who ascribe the ruin of many voices to the 
constant indulgence in Wagner's vocal music may 
remember that he attributes the Gluck “revolution” 
against the old aria and recitative as “a revolt on the 
part of the composer against the domination of the 
singer. The singer was made to render more faith- 
fully the music which the composer set before him,” 
but the poet was discarded. To continue : 


The poet did nothing, but stil] continued to work 
to order, not once daring to pursue a real dramatic 
aim. He contented himself with stereotyped 
phrases, the make-believe of rhetoric, straitened 
to the measure of the musician's fixed forms, know 
ing that te make his characters speak in brief and 
definite terms, surcharged with meaning, would 





¢t Of course Baudelaire does not refer to newspaper scribblers or 
routine daily paper critics assigned to fill space to report on current 
events which a paper must put on record; nor does he refer 
poetasters ot rhymesters. He is speaking of critics of the calibre of 
Berlioz or Wagner himself and poets of a similar standing 
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have caused his instant dismissal. Such a music 


(Wagner's words) is no longer any music, but a 

fantastic hybrid emanation from poetry and music, 

which, in truth, can only materialize itself as cari 

cature 

Yes, and the intelligent singer knows this to be 
true. Naturally the vocal automaton is satisfied to 
domineer the composer, but the vocal artist, the 
singer, gives to the aria its musical, poetic interpre- 
tation on the basis of an inner art sense. Many of 
the roles of Wagner became vocally incomprehensi 
ble because this prejudice against the singer's con 
trol domineered him. There are vocal monstrosi- 
ties in Wagner scores that defy any human endur 


ance, and the secret is here exposed. 
Mozart and Rossini. 

Wagner believes that had Mozart met a poet who 
could have given him the foundation for his mn- 
sical interpretation, he would have solved the prob 
lem for himself, unconsciously, by mere sincerity to 
his genius for musical expression. “After Mozart, 
in whom form was nothing and the musical spirit 
everything, came imitators who fancied they were 
imitating Mozart when they copied his form. It was 
Rossini that form really 
was, and he did so by reducing aria, the essence of 
In the folk 
song words and tune had always grown togethcr; 
in the opera there had been always some pretense ot 
characterization. Rossini abandoned everything but 
just (Wagner’s words) “naked, ear delighting, ab 
meaningless 


who showed how hollow 


opera, to its own real essence, melody. 


solute melodic melody,” a delicious, 
sound. “What reflection and zsthetic speculation 
had built up, Rossini’s opera melodies pulled down 
and blew into nothing, like a baseless dream.” 

Mr. Symons then reviews from Wagner's text 
that Rossini gave everyone what he wanted. He 
gave the singer what he or she wanted, display ; and 
the poet a long rest and leave to rhyme as he chose 
Above all, he gave the public what it wanted; not 
the people, but that public which need only be 
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named to be realized, the modern opera public. 
“With Rossini,” says Wagner, “the real life history 
of opera comes to an end.” 

Mr. Runciman, in inspecting Mr. Symons in th 
Saturday pitches into the 
works of Ashton Ellis and Glasenapp, the subjects 
of Mr Wagener him 


Review, unmercifully 
Symons’ discussion, and into 


self, who, he savs. was surrounded by a crowd of 


who gave 


food, 


mediocrities, charlatans and imbeciles, 


him as much as he wanted of his beloved 
flattery. What if Wagner pursued Berlioz, becaus: 
Berlioz disliked his music, and praised Liszt, because 
Liszt liked it? That is the case 
“No more selfish man ever lived,” says Runciman, 
“His self 


ishness was justified by the gigantic work he did 


not the crux of 


“than Wagner,” and he nobly continues 


The demarcation line between egotism and altruism 
has not yet been defined, although Plato and Aris 
for it and Herbert 
When cynicism attributes self 


totle were searching Spencer 


drew very near it. 
ishness to the most dignified, anonymous philan 
thropy, the clue to a differentiation is not very ac 
cessible. Hence the effort to Richard 


Wagner's character, to reach a defile through which 


probe 


we could capture the secret motives (evidently se 


curely intrenched by him) by means of which his 
nature could be elucidated and publicly exposed, is 
also not the crux 


The point is, did Wagner possess the power of 
prediction, judged from what has happened since he 
prophesied? That is about all. Personal idiosyn 
crasies, literary capacity, poetic grandeur, musical 
genius, character, association, Ashton Ellis, Glasen- 
app or, as Runciman says: “whatever one of the old 
Did he 


ideals 


Wagner gang says’ —all this is irrelevant 


predict properly on the strength of his own 


as put forth by him? 

Was Beethoven the last step? 

Did opera come to an end with Rossini? 
between what Wagner 


Is there a difference 


2! 


calls the modern opera public and what he calls the 
per ple ? 
Is this true, as Wagner writes, of Meyerbeer? 
Meyerbeer wanted a monstrous piebald, histori 
fanatico-libidin 


co-romantic, diabolico-religious 


ous, sacro-frivolous, mysterio-criminal, autolyco 
sentimental dramatic hotch-potch, therein to find 
material for a curious chimeric music—a want 
which, owing to the indomitable buckram of his 


musical temperament could never be quite suitably 


supplied 


Is that true? 
lf we can answer these questions we may reach 


the other, viz.: are his art ideals realized, or does 


will become standard? 


it appear as if they 


Mr. Runciman is able to reply to these points if 
he teels disposed; the questions in themselves are 
merely the result of the attitude of the reviewer as 


Kilis, Glass 


Ashton 


enapp and the Wesendonk letters 


he explains Wagner through 


Chere can be no opera or opera-drama without 
the participation on a large scale of the human 
voce the publi or people will always look upon 
that, may be not as the leading, but as a leading fea- 
ture of the work None of Wagner's operas or 
music dramas or songs could be sung today without 
a preparatory study that would eschew all of the 
music that Wagner has written for the voice 
Many experienced vocalists shun it Has that 
ever struck Mr. Runciman 

Che system of Teutonic declamatory pompous 
delivery, no matter what its poetic attitude may 
be, or the profundity of its musical interpretation 
is not singing Che unelastic English oratorio 
style, with its emphatic inflections and _ its pro 
pensity to figure dramatically, is not singing rhe 


Gallic nasal tardiloquence, with its artificial culture 


of chic and its tawdry euphemisms, its exaggerated 
diction and all the emptiness and hollowness in 
jected into thousands of French songs, is not sing 


ing. | mean no offense to Berlioz or Saint-Saéns or 
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Thomas or even Massenet. I mean much offense 
to the manner of singing French songs in France, 
and that is not singing. 

How was musical singing developed? Entirely 
through Italy. It came up through the boot leg 
and spread into the body of Europe. There is not 
an American today singing properly who does not 
sing bel canto, which merely means singing—not 
yelling, declaiming, delivering, talking, spluttering, 
straining, breathing, pumping; and most of these 
phenomena greet us when we hear Wagner operas 
or music-dramas. Leaving aside entirely and with- 
out the least reserve all considerations on the rela- 
tive standing of the composers of opera, the fact 
faces us that singing has been brought to its pres- 
ent pitch of perfection through the culture of the 


Italian composers or music allied to the Italian 
style. 
Any musically gifted singer who can sing 


the chief numbers of Mozart's leading operas or the 
arabesque arias of Rossini or the recitatives and 
arias of Donizetti, Bellini and Verdi can sing—sing 
Schubert, Schumann, Liszt songs, Wagner and the 
oratorio too and all the moderns. The proper pro- 
duction of Wagner’s work depends almost entirely 
upon the preparation involved in the study of the 
despised Italian. Consequently there is a screw loose 
somewhere and maybe Mr. Symons or Mr. Runci- 
man can tighten it. No Wagner biographer can do 
it, and I agree fully with Mr. Runciman in that; for 
a Wagner biographer being an interested party is no 
longer a Wagner critic or judge, for it is all 
iibermensch in that case, and that means that the 
rest of us are not in it, as we say in America. 

The stupendous creations of Richard Wagner 
constitute such a tribute to his genius as to pre- 
clude the thought, for a moment, that he is to be 
tested by ordinary standards, but for that very rea- 
son every bit of speculation on the subject becomes 
There are no controversies 


intensely interesting. 
There is no controversy, 1 am 


on ordinary topics. 
sore to say, on American compositions and none on 
English, but a new literature is weaving about the 
neo-Italians, the Russians and the German romantic 
school of Brahms and Reger and the neo-romantic 
North German school of Wolf, Strauss, Schillings 
and Pfitzner, and that is just the difference. The 
music of some of these and some of the music of 
these has not been heard in England or America. 
The final effect of the new movement, which is 
originally purely continental, is conjectural. To be 
purely personal for a moment, permit me to relate 
an incident disclosing a certain tendency of impres- 


sionism. Mrs. Blumenberg has been devoting some 


study to Richard Strauss and Hugo Wolf and re- 
cently, while going through some songs of the latter, 
she suddenly turned and remarked “Wolf is a per- 
version of Schumann.” Those who are familiar 
with Schumann might test this laconically ex- 
pressed opinion. Try the Geistliche and the Welt- 
liche Lieder; in fact, try the whole repertory and 
you will realize the application. 


ITHOUT the kind permission of the Evening 
Post we reprint the following from its Sat- 
urday column on affairs in music: 

The orchestral musicians of this city who form 
unions and keep their feet in the trough, and 
grumble if they earn less than $5 a day (though 
most of them are mere mechanics, without a spark 
‘of artistic feeling), are doubtless aware that the 
highest salary paid to a member of the orchestra 
at the Imperial Opera in Vienna is $2 a day, and 
that this is far above the average of what Ger- 
man musicians earn. The theatres in Vienna pay 
their musicians $16 to $20 a month 

No musician living here as a citizen of the United 
States can be deeply moved by the prevailing rates 
of pay the Vienna orchestral musicians receive. The 
question centres on the ‘union”’ feature, and hence 
we would be pleased to have a few questions an- 
swered by the Evening Post. 

Nas the principle of unionism established by the 
Musical Union or by any musicians? 

Are not orchestral musicians living here engaged 
by unions, such as the Theatrical Syndicate, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, &c.—imported 
unions themselves ? 

Facing unions or combinations, could anyone ex- 
pect the musicians to continue disorganized and to 
meet such combinations singlehanded ? Vienna prices 
would have been the result, and a musician would 
have ranked with the usher, if that. By the way, the 
usher belongs to a union. 

Was not the Philharmonic Society a union long 
before the establishment of the Mutual Protective? 
It is a union today. A co-operative society is a 
union operating under its own laws. The Musical 
Mutual Protective had a good example in the Phil- 
harmonic, which has been flourishing as a union 
longer than any other musical institution in the 
United States. 

The Evening Post recently quoted Jules Roche’s 
magnifique incohérence, and its attitude toward the 
Musical Union calls attention to a similar condition 
on its part. It is not the Musical Union which re- 
quires denunciation if anyone is opposed to union- 
ism, for that union, particularly, is helpless. There 
is no place for our orchestral players except here ; 


they cannot resign from the union or dissolve the 
union and migrate to other places, for there is no 
demand for them, and without a union here they, in 
dividually, become the prey of unions. The Musical 
Union will cease when Unionism, Trusts, Syndi- 
cates, Corporations and other co-operative systems 
become assimilated into another phase of econom 
ical existence ; as things are conducted today, they 
as well as other 


strengthen the Musical Union 


unions. The musicians need not apologize. 


——<$<— 
(a 


t fica Des Moines Leader “points with pride” to 
some utterances recently made by one “Samuel 
Strauss, of New York city, owner of the Commer- 
cial Globe, and one of the best art and 


music critics the State of lowa ever 


THE STAR had.” To judge from Mr. Strauss’ 
OF HOPE. remarks on the occasion of a recent 
visit to Des Moines, the American 


spirit will find its way into music “right in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley.” Said Mr. Strauss in explanation: 
New York is too much tinged with the Euro 
pean atmosphere to be productive of much fresh 
and honest effort. With the same waters washing 
our shores as those of Europe, we naturally can 
not fail to become affected by the European tastes 
and standards. Out here in the West is where the 
real spirit of American music will ultimately come 
We may not live to see the day, but 
it will come. The people out here are receptive 
and appreciative of good music. What would do 
more toward developing music in the West than 
any other one thing would be to teach the children 
Here lies the 


into being. 


not how to play, but how to listen 
all important thing. They should be 
discriminate. With such an 
Would not tolerate 
they grew older. The result would be the abolish 
ment of all the mediocre artists, and music 


taught to 
back of 


music as 


education 


them they inferior 


would 

be elevated to its rightful place 

There is a ring of prophetic truth in the forego- 
ing, but other persons beside Mr. Strauss have long 
ago read the same signs in the skies. The West has 
developed a sturdy and independent spirit of criti- 
cism, and that is the real basis for all predictions of 
musical progress there. So long as the West relied 
on Eastern standards in music, so long the West 
was on the wrong track, for New York standards, 
made by venal and incompetent critics on the daily 
newspapers, are false to the spirit of art and ethics, 
and consequently they bar the way to all disinter- 
ested effort and real progress. The New York 
critics have pandered to a depraved public by cloth- 
ing everything they write in a garb of silly sensa- 
They have treated music as the press 
And why not, when it is re- 


tionalism. 
agent treats a circus. 
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‘ “Richard and Minna Wagner” 
(Fortnightly Review), W. Ellis takes 

a smart rap at the first Mrs. Wagner, and destroys the 
last vestige of character which remained to the mem- 
ory of that unhappy lady. What an awful woman 
she must have been, and what great works Wagner 
have written, had he not married Minna 
Recent biographers of the composer have 


an essay called 


Ashton 


would 

Planer ! 
lashed themselves into a foaming fury over the exe- 
crable partner of his early days, who shared with him 
all his bitter days in Riga, Dresden, and Paris. She 
did not Wag- 
ner, this ignorant Minna, af- 


“understand” 


interjected questions here and there which forced 
him to sygerfluous explanations. Ere beginning the 
second, He gave her a description of the mise en 
scéne: ‘To the right Hans Sachs’ cobbler stall, to 
the left the house of Pogner, with a crooked alley 
leading to the background’—‘And here sits the 


public,’ put in Minna, while a pellet of bread, which 
she had been kneading, rolled over Wagner's 
manuscript. The recital was at an end. An awk- 


ward pause ensued; I deemed it time to start on my 
return to Mayence, but Wagner insisted on my stop- 
ping. Laying hold of me, he said, with emphasis: 
‘For God’s sake, only stop this evening!’ I stayed, 
did all I could to bring about a better feeling, and 
succeeded more easily than I had ventured to hope 
(by turning the subject, of course).” 

In righteous indignation, Mr. Ellis comments on 
the foregoing: “What possible hope could there be 
of any dwelling in concord with a woman who even 
at fiftv-iwo could not repress her natural irrever- 


ence? <A cab should have been ordered at once, to 


convey her to the nearest station—railway or police. 
Or would it have been wiser for Wagner to go out 
himself, and leave her to deploy her skittishness on 
Wendelin ? 


On the whole, however, a _ certifi- 


Elson’s beginning is an eloquent index to what fol- 
lows. He says: “This volume is chiefly made up of 
the love letters of Wagner to Frau Wesendonck. It 
catises one to regret that Thackeray is not alive to 
give such a volume its true deserts; only the pen 
Werther’ in satirical 
who reviewed 


that pictured the ‘Sorrows of 
rhyme, only C. Jeames de la Pluche, 
the ‘Diary of a Maid of Honor,’ could do full 
tice to the mental and moral distortion that is carried 
to a length of nearly 400 pages in this correspon 
dence.”’ 

Mr. Elson rightly leaves a sore point unsettled 


jus- 


when he passes neutrally over the question as to 


whether or not the relations of Wagner and Frau 
Wesendonck were “platonic.” But there seems to 
be little doubt in Mr. Elson’s mind about other 


phases of Wagner’s life and character. Ths Boston 
critic divides him into two parts, Wagner the Great 
and Wagner the Little. The latter was the man who 
“allowed Minna Planer to sacrifice a most promising 
career as an actress and to become his uncomplaining 
drudge, and then dismisses her from his life with 


‘She might have been happy with a lesser man.’ ” 


How characteristic of Wagner intime, that utter 
ance! Wagner the Little was also the man “who 
sneered at Roeckel, his com 


panion in the uprisings of 





ter his real fame began, and 
flocked 


soul 


women 
eager for 


neurotic 





about him, 
communion and kindred spir- 
itual joys. She actually had 
the audacity to be jealous of 
Mathilda Wesendonck, 
used to tell Wagner 
hard it was to live with Otto, 
her husband. Mathilda wrote 
to the composer after he left 
him 


whe 
how 


sent 


Wagner, 


she 
Mrs. 
narrow minded bigot that she 


and 
but 


Lucerne, 
presents, 


was, refused to be pleased at 
Xantippe’s 


such attentions. 


husband was able to leave 
a fine monument of work be- 
but Wagner's 
talents were too much ham- 
pered by Minna, 
July, 1861, “we them 

taking with 

no prospect of reunion—separated, in tact, by every- 
thing but human law.” W. Ashton Ellis hints at a 
when he speaks of Wagner's allu- 
sions to the death of the four 
footed pet which the much maligned Mathilda had 


\nd another damning offense on the 


hind him, 
and so, in 
find 
opposite paths, 


frigthful crime, 
“mysteriously sudden” 
given him. 
part of Minna was when she showed a spark of true 
wit by alluding to the Wesendoncks as “the Tris- 
tans,” 

comes the blackest of all Mrs. Wagner's 
revolting malfeasances. Mr. Ellis quotes as follows 
Wendelin Weissheimer’s book, 
treating of a surprise 


But now 
from a passage in 
“Erlebnisse mit Wagner,’ 
visit which Minna paid her husband after their 
forma! separation: 

“It was entertaining to see how he pulled himself 
together, and did his best to play the loving husband 
and attentive host. He sent for cold viands from 
the hotel, brewed tea himself, and boiled us half a 
for I, also, was to share their meal and 


dozen eggs; 
recital of the 


stop for the ‘Meistersinger’ poem, 


which his wife did not know as vet Then he slipped 
into one of his famous velvet dressing coats, put on 
a cap to match, and the reading commenced. The 


first act ‘t passed without mishap, though Fi Frau Minna 












; PMI : pew fh Uo “~~ 1848, when the latter was 
ee / z wearing his life away in 
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eo F Nee. prison Wagner the Littl 
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 flaltl 


cate of suicidal lunacy might best have met the case.” 


Why did Wagner read the “Meistersinger” 
libretto (a wearisome thing without the music) to 
Minna, of whom he wrote in a letter to Cornelius: 
“She does not grasp one jot of my true nature, can- 
not so much as follow me if I take up a book"? 
Minna’s little jokes probably amused Wagner in the 
early years of his married life, for there is no evi- 
dence that he complained of her at that time to his 
friends. But after meeting Mathilda Wesendonck 

Lucerne, Wagner suddenly lost his sense of hu- 


mor, and discovered that Minna was unbearable. 


Just then, too, the estrangement between the Wesen- 


doncks occurred, and Mathilda realized that she was 
not as happy at home as she might be. The whole 
thing was very human, and in order to understand 


it one does not have to be a profound student of 


psychology. Poor Minna, poor Wagner, poor 
Mathilda—and poor Otto Wesendonck ! 
eS = 
And apropos of Mathilda and Richard, Louis 


Elson, of Boston, devotes a column or so of his 
Daily Advertiser space to a critical study of the 
Wagner-Wesendonck correspondence, in the Wil- 


liam Ashton Ellis revision and translation. Mr. 





“maligned Meyerbeer and his 
after that weaker 
had 
starvation in 
Wagner the Little “stole the 
affections of Mathilda We 
from her husband, 


entire race, 


composer saved him 


from Paris.’ 


sendonck 


and meanwhile lived on the 


bounty of that husband, and 


even asked for pecuniary as 
had become 
that he 


W esen 


sistance after he 
sorrow 
()tto 


aware of the 
had planted in 


donck’s heart.” Wagner the 
Little “enticed the wife of 
Von Bulow away from him 


after that man had been his 
most ardent friend and most 
earnest champion.”” Wagner 


the Little had for chief sup 


porter and intimate friend “a Bavarian monarch 
who was accused of as unspeakable vices as thos« 
charged against Frederick the Great.” In short 
Mr. Elson sums up, Wagner the Little was “a fop, 


Mr. 
mud at 


Ellis is ac 
cused of Minna 


Planer in the hope of whitewashing his client (Wag 


an ingrate, an egotist.” 


“throwing all kinds of 


a sybarite, 


ner), and points sneer, and gibe, and jest at everyone 


who has a good word to say for his wife.” We are 
reminded that Challemel-Lacour, who saw Minna 
often, described her as “la meilleure des femmes 


d'artiste,” 
for her husband an amnesty in 
her last act, just before her death, was to write a 
(at Wagner’s request), denying the 


that, by her personal efforts, she obtained 
Saxony, and that 


public letter 


rumors that he had left her penniless. Of Liszt, who 
was more to Wagner than even the best brother 
could have been, our composer wrote: “Of him | 
know truly nothing that has not shown him to me in 
a strictly amiable light; his shadows do rot lie in 
his character, but solely in his intellect here and 
there; on that side he is easily influenced, and gets 
lost in weakness.” And yet he understood Wagner 


almost before anyone else did! The most interesting 
part of the Elson » ae is a passage relat 
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“Parsifal,” wherein the composer of that operatic 
oratorio, writing to Mathilda, speaks of the Mon- 
salvat Grail and the scene of its unveiling. It will 
be remembered that two winters ago, in the face of 
heated denials on the part of interested New York 
Tue Musica 


“Parsifal” deals with the life of Christ, and that the 


music critics, COURIER insisted that 
Grail scene was a scenic representation of the Last 


Supper. Now 

THE GRAIL, AFTER 
THE CUP OF THE LAST 
IN JOSEPH OF 


read this 


MY 


| 
he) 


READING, 
PPER, WHERE- 
ARIMATHEA GATHERED 


IS 


THE BLOOD OF THE SAVIOUR ON THE 
CROSS 
eS & 
\nd thus spake Wagner 
Se = 
Frederick Stevenson says in the Los Angeles 
Graphic that Sir John Stainer had this happy 


thought in his stereotyped acknowledgment of 


new music sent him by aspiring composers 
“Dear , | have received vour music, and 
much like it. oe Ny 
_— x A ee , 
\ few new Joseffy stories are going the 


rounds, some of them too good to be kept out 
of 
the 


print. ‘Recently a young person called at 
National ( Music, 


Joseffy teaches, and begged him to hear her 


onservatory of where 


play, and advise her as to the proper teacher 


to employ in Europe, whither she was about 


to set sail. 


“It is not necessary for me to hear you 
play,” said Joseffy, who has strong ideas on 
the subject of sending young Americans 


abroad for music study. 
“Then will you tell me what teacher you 
would recommend in Europe ?” 
“Well,” the 


I arrytown, 


answered past master from 


“in my days Liszt and Thalberg 


were considered the best teachers. If you 


could get one of them 
“But they are dead,” exclaimed the pianiste 
with an “e.” 


“Then perhaps Kullak or Bendel 


“But they, too, died long ag o objected the 
well posted lady. 


“Are 


“you 


with a sigh; 


asked 


long time since I 


they ? Joseffy, 


see, it's a was in 
Europe.” And that ended the 

On one of the very warm days during the 
recent extra hot spell, Joseffy was giving a 


hill 


through a 


interview. 


= 


The 


and 


lesson at his home in Tarrytown 


droned Beethoven adagio 


pupil 


started a Chopin nocturne. Perhaps because of 


the sultry heat, perhaps because of the drowsy 
music, Joseffy allowed his gaze to wander away 
from the piano and to rest gracefully on the 
green vista that framed itself alluringly in the 


open window. He saw the lovely hills of Pocantico, 
and he seemed to look through and beyond them, far 
into Westchester, the Bridge, down 


Broadway, into a still, small house near 


past Harlem 


At that moment Joseffy remembered the pupil, 
and caught her trying to climb over a C minor scale 
with an A flat major fingering. “Put three on the 


and then, correcting himself, 
Oh, oh, 


red,” he said wearily ; 
sharply, “Third on the black, I mean.” 
you play besides the piano? 
<2 
+ 


Joseffy, what else de 

The illustration is that of a postal 
card sent by Sarasate t 
warded by the latter to this office 
the the card, “Pablo,” 


name 


RUDOLPH 


PIANIST. 


MASON & FPAMTIN Piano 
ased exe! asively. 


accompanying 


Otto Goldschmidt and for- 


The signature 
the Christian 


at top of is 


the lower right 


m 


of Sarasate; the writing 
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hand corner is that of Goldschmidt, who says: “See 
how they honor a great artist in Spain.” He refers 
to the boulevard in the picture, named after Sara 
sate by his home town of Pamplona We have 


named whole cities after our American 


Zie ol r, 


artists, i 
Vanderbilt 


AC 
Depew, Pullman, Morgantown 


Hvde Park, &c 


= 
= 


Landing, 


Cx 
v= 


Ernest Newman wishes to know whether “Presi 


dent Roosevelt has been notified” ? By this time 
Mr. Newman is in receipt of his Musica Courrier 
of July 12 and knows the true inwardness of th 


tragic tale from Omaha. 


fe & 

Delma-Heide, of Paris, sends me the following let 
ter: “Dr. Schiller, the husband of Yvette Guilbert 
writes to protest against what you say concerning 
him and his wife in Tue Musicar Courter of June 
2! He Savs 





MATHILDA WESENDONCS 
After sketch by Lebnbac 
I do not know Mr. Liebling, never met him at 

the Grand Hotel in Paris, or elsewhere; and never 
told him that my wife's new repertory is too arti 
tic for America, and she therefore afraid 1 
venture to \merica ° ° ° Will you 1} ily 
excuse if I ask you to remit to Mr. Liebling 
protest to this d 1 perfidious le 


The passage in question, written by me in a Paris 


letter to Tue Musica Courter, reads exactly as 
follows: “The Grand Hotel is a favorite rendezvous 
for visiting artists. I saw there Consolo * 


Dr. Schiller, Yvette Guilbert’s husband ( wh 


told me that the gifted chanteuse is afraid to venture 


and 


to America with her new repertory “because it is s 


artistic’ ) 


As a matter of fact, Dr. Schiller did not meet m« 


it the Grand Hotel, and a perusal of the passage just 


quoted will show that I never said s I certainly 
saw him there, however, when he was calling on 
Heinrich Conried. So much for Dr. Schiller’s cor 
tention No. 1 

Now for No. 2, wherein he says that he never met 


me “elsewhere I have apparently a better memory 


for small things than he has He met me in the 


Address 


Manager, 


\venue de Opera, just outside the shop “Au Tour 





iste” (the number is 39, | believe), and on that spot 
we were introduced to each other by Alexander 
lambert Chere was a lady in the party, too, who 
ilso remembers the meeting quite distinctly 

\s for No. 3, I repeat that Dr. Schiller did say 
vhat I quoted, and he said it on the occasion of the 
mee ey just referred t \nd my witnesses are 
Mr. Lambert and the lady aforesaid 

he whole matter is hardly worth anv mention in 

, , : 

S pul Hc Place except as another instance of the 
ngratitude of foreign artists who take money from 
\merica, praise the country while they are here, and 
ibuse it when they get to Europe 

\s for the “d—d, perfidious lie” which Dr. Schil 

r asks Delma-Heide t remit I think the Doctor 
\ lake tl icK W he reads the roregoimng, or else 
| mmission Delma-Heidk remit’ to the Doctor 
hat no matter how bad his emory at present, | 

have an lea it will improve « msiderably attet 
ur next meeting, and w remain lasting 
LEONARD LIERLING 
Elsa Ruegger's Third Toar. 
S am ne 1 [ue Musica Courrer orn 
‘on \ weeh | Rueewer, the celebrated ‘cellist 
i t¢ he t¢ cut y 1 Tanuary 
x ne v her third ¢ ' M Ruegger will 
Ie il | ( Charltut 
‘ t y M k gut : 
‘ “ i | 1» i ! 
¥ o4 I t (rer iny and R 
1, and t vith S the Sp it 
' 11) \ (, Tt t | im t 
{ 
; wl } j ; " In 
t pring t wy | t rt ind 
recit by S| vw this gifted 
\“ | 
s eT i ! \ ( RIFR may recall 
the r ‘ | wiier \l Ruegger 
+ the tos with the Berlin Philharmon 
() estra | el Sa lier ‘ 
ta note | be proved anot rote 
‘ engag 1” und pre vere na 
nt Kpre f ent asm) Cone { the 
" ng it }’ ' flered 
M hy eve | ‘ wel ow ret ig 
the offer M Ruegger ¢ k 1 
Resins , Miss Ruegge led 
‘ yas | nee, Sy Portugal 
| R i< { ¢ was agam 
to Ge ny f \ f et | Madrid 
| , e artists a ited with her 
( ‘ K lee g. 1 and Math Crnckhboom 
“ wit pr meced | r and 
gape ‘ ‘ erts th ming 
i | M RK wee p 
+} the Madrid Phill . 
rn wag t t be hor 
v ¥ Miss Ruegger 
‘ - er European 
| lot f he ‘ rt w 


Institut i Ap 
T plied ! every wa 
| fe | interested 
it t | ! wer wiven trom 
~ 4 { it were 
| \ | ) M alee | thoff 
| ( ) 1; i wer 
‘ ’ | ¢ Mi ’ i | | ") 
ne ‘ \ 1) nl Mer (,reene 
K ( 1 May I. Dit 
, i | 1A , 
( | Qeife f e M real { ‘ tor { 
L cw ! rT und : 
‘ will be / Rideau R Canad Phe 
tory w pene ey . ' 


CONCERT TOUR, 1905-1906—Vetober to March. 


DATES NOW BOOKING. 
ENGAGED BY THE LEADING ORCHESTRAS. 


F. WIGHT NEUMANN, 


KIMBALL HALL, Chicago. 
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HILE engaged in the study of musical sound 
and its geometrical figures, voice pictures, &c., 
I found a great analogy between light and 
sound. I was led to examine the ground of 
the frequently assumed relationship between 





the colors of the solar spectrum and the notes of the mu- 
sical scale. It is well known that Newton, greatest of 
physicists, found a connection between the relative spaces 
occupied by each color and the relative vibrations of the 
notes of the scale. But this, I presume, cannot be made 
more than an accidental coincidence. The common basis 
of comparison is obviously the ratio of the wave lengths 
in the two cases. Although according to the tables given 
in textbooks no satisfactory connection can be found, yet 
many considerations appear to justify a stricter comparison 
of these natural scales of color and sound. 

Che ratio of wave lengths of the two extremes of the 
spectrum is usually taken as 1:0.57, or corresponding to 
the interval of a seventh in music 

But this statement is only true when a glass prism is em 
ployed; the ultra violet rays are then suppressed. Substi 
tuting quartz for glass, light of higher refractibility is seen; 
the limits of the spectrum can thus be extended from the 
solar line to the solar line L.'. Now, the wave length of 
A (according to Augstrom) is 760 millionths of a milli 

‘metre, and the wave length of L (according to Mascost) 
is 381 millionths of a millimetre, or as a ratio of 1: 0.50, 
exactly corresponding to the interval of an octave in music 

The ratios of the extreme colors of the spectrum and 
the extreme notes of an octave are coincident. 

lhe next object is to compose the ratio of wave length 
giving rise to the intermediate colors of the spectrum with 
the ratio of wave lengths giving rise to the intermediate 
notes of the scale 

Che most careful localization of the colors of the spec 
trum with which I am acquainted is that by Professor 
Listing.’ In his recent memoir on the wave lengths of the 
spectra of the metals, Mr. Thalen gives Professor Listing’s 
estimation of the extreme limits of each color as follows :* 


Tasre I. 
Limiting Wave Lengths in 
the Ten--millionths of 
Name a Millimeter. 

Red c+ 09.234 to 6.472 
Orange ies Hp rok eases. 6.472 to 5.856 
Yellow ; te bere rrr kf 
Green r Aah . «+ +5.347 to 4.919 
Blue , 4.919 to 4.555 
Indigo ... 4.555 to 4.241 
Violet . -4.241 to 3.9607 


Taking the mean of the two limits to represent the aver 
age wave length of each color, we have the following 


series : 
Taste II 
Mean Wave Lights in 
Ten-millionths of a 

Name Millimeter Ratio. 
Red : wees 6,853 : 100 
Orange ; 6.164 “gf 8&9 
Yellow ..» +5001 ~ SI 
Green ts 5.133 75 
Blue » +4:737 69 
Indigo 4.305 : 64 
Violet 4G 104. . xs . 60 


Calling the wave lesinthe of the mean red 100, the num- 
bers in the third column express the corresponding ratios 
of the mean wave lengths of the other colors 


‘Mr. Crookes informs us that on favorable occasions he has even 
seen beyond I 

* Pogwendorff’s Annallen, 1868, vol. t31, p. s64 

* Trans Roy Soc. Upsala, third series, vol. VL, also ageaee de 
Chemie et de Physique, October, 1869, and_ Nature, _No. E. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
ANALOGY BETWEEN COLOR AND MVSIC. 
Dr. J. Mount Bleyer, F, R. A., M.S., LL. D., New York. 





In the next table is given the similar data as regards 
sound. The first column contains the names of the musi- 
cal notes, the second their actual wave lengths, starting 
from the middle C; the third column gives the relative 
wave lengths in fractions of C, and the fourth the ratio 
without fractions, C being taken as 100 


Tasre Ill 
Wave Lengths 
Name in Inches. Ratio of Wave Lengths 
Middle C.... re fe eS BA ee 
. ree es RENE a SRR 
os a ciR CNR bs’ eed hed cack ae 
eral 30 » "Fe Egat key 75 
I: opal ido dead v6 ae , ie weet oo ae 
A. Pee ange eS boda se oe, Be castellano 
Diawevns 36 REE ceeeakce “Mme raaN ns Oe 
eS, ee | STO ee et Te 


Placing siiantids the ratio given in the last column of 
Table II and III, the following remarkable correspond- 
ence comes out 


Tasie IV. 

Color Ratio. Notes Ratio 
Red . Shale ath 94 ve wees sa come Gs lAbkwrneae Oe 
METRE te CR ey TAMAR, | pe Me 
ee et Te, PA OP eee he 
BERT Pe ey ay. PP re Gore PE OO ae. 
Blue 69 } 2 

Indigo 64 f WOR. 2.266) ER See ere PP 
WHE ivnSadae r. «- Wedeswetsth 08 + ivaeebee ae 
Co SST Mae 
SPINE? igs bbs ys shud cv OUR cdttanwiie cas sac 


Assuming the color red to correspond to the note C, 
then we find orange exactly corresponding to D; yellow 
is almost exactly the same as E, and if we take the wave 
length of E from observation and not from theory, we 
have 52: 42= 100:808; a still closer approximation to 
yellow. The ratio of green is identical with that of F. 
Blue, however, does not correspond to G, nor indigo to A; 
but blue and indigo are practically one color in the spec- 
trum; the line of demarcation, difficult to fix between any 
other colors, is impossible to be established here. I think, 
therefore, I am justified in putting them together, and if 
we do we find their mean ratio exactly corresponds to G, 
violet now exactly corresponds to the ratio given by A. 
Here all distinct color ends. But beyond this region Sir 





John Herschel and others detected a lavender color, which 
finally shades away into a dusky grey. The wave lengths 


_of this ultra violet region | have undertaken to calculate 
approximately; hence the ideal position is calculated and 


inserted in the table within brackets.* As the lower C is 
placed at the mean red, the upper C would then correspond 
to a region in the spectrum altogether obscure; viz., at the 
solar line O. But as already stated above, if we place the 
lower C at the extreme red, then its higher octave would 
fall on the line L, or within the same range of visicn.* 
The great difference of position thus produced at the violet 
extremity by a slight movement at the other end of the 
spectrum is caused by the crowding together of the colors 
at the red end. This is shown, together with the corr: 
spondence of the ratios of sound and color, in the accom 
panying diagrams 

The musical scale is thus literally a rainbow of sound 
Harmony in color and music may thus, probably, be found 
to have a common physical basis. There are many indica 
tions that this is the case. For example, the juxtaposition 
of two colors nearly alike is bad, and so also two adjacent 
notes of the scale sounded together produce discord. The 
succession of colors in the spectrum and of notes in the 
scale is the most harmonious that can be found; any dis 
turbance of the order in either case makes the succession 


less pleasant. Discord or harmony may be the result of 


the combination of certain notes, and so also with colors 
A pleasant effect is produced by the juxtaposition of red 
and blue, or of red and green; the former combination 
corresponds to that ratio given by C and G, or the har 
monious interval of a fifth letter combination corresponds 
to C and F, or the slightly less pleasant interval of a 
fourth. 

This apparent correlation of music and color suggests 
many other speculations, but at present I would only ver 
ture to submit the foregoing consideration to the opinion 
of scientists 


*A suggestion made, I believe, by Sir John Hersche hat the 
colors of the spectrum would probably repeat themselves if we 
see beyond the lavender, both supports, and gains 


this analogy 
(To be continued.) 
——S——— 
Cecile Thevenet Notices. 


ERE are some more press notices on Cécile Thévenet, 
beautiful singer and actress: 
The opera of “Werther” showed us that Cécile Thévenect (Char 
lotte) knows how to dress herself artistically —L’Eventail, Septen 
ber 11, 1904. 


* # * Mile. Thévenet deliciously incarnated the romantic her 
ine of Goethe. She possesses a marvelous voice conducted with 
art; it is of perfect limpidity and her diction is excellent 

This was more than was required to provoke the outburst of en 
thusiasm with which the artist was so warmly (chaleureusement) 
welcomed at her début.—Extract from Mephisto, Atnwerp, Septem 


ber 16, 1904. 














Few 


Mme 





range and 
calls.—London Daily News. 


Wellingt 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


R. E. JOHNSTON, lanager, 


St. James Building, N. Y. City 


NOTICES: 


will forget Mme. Wellingto n; a dramatic soprano of tremendous 


power. She created a sen sation and was favored with many re 


Wellington possesses a perfect vocal instrument of exquisite qua 


ity, and although her phenomenal range and the bell like tones of the upper 
register are superb, she leaves nothing to be wished for in her beautiful 
mellow lower tones.—London Daily Standard 

Her musical interpretations and purity of tone entitled this gifted artist 
to the consideration which her audience accorded her.—London Echo 


With a phenomenal range and an organ of great power, Mme. Welling 
ton possesses a birdlike perfection of technic which enthralls her audience 
~London Daily Leader. 
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ful costumes (doesn't take much cloth make one), and 
, : 8 the mch scemic setting A select publi coming lara 
Cmca August 3 DOS express our music, very tritely querying how the star . . 
2 7 hs “f . numpers and gomege away Ippy 
- HE correspondent at this office wishes to enter Spangled Banner’ would sound sung in choice Italian ee 
] ’ - a 
a mild demurrer to a statement which closed * * * Mr Currie’s accompaniment, in his usual finished ry ; 
, r¢ Unicago niversity mmer ever eo <« cert ‘ 
the obituary notice of John N Pattison in THE style, lent not a little to the mterest of the entertainment . 
~ . , . gust 1 brought beautitul simeme by the te the Lowper 
Musica Courter last week After enumerat lf the above outlined manner of treating music had 
. . : ‘ : md sone interesting Nano playing \ i young irt 
ing items of Mr. Pattison’s many years’ worthy service in place in Chicago in 1857 it might be possi to dig up a eget Me I 4 
‘ . . " rcda evycKke, of ( cag itt was the sixt rogram of 
music, it was stated that “Pattison was also the originator similar reports from the East some vears earlier. all bear = | ‘ 
- . , a the tet lannec tor t " i \ y it 
of the ‘lecture recital’ in this country ing directly on the lecture recital. Some readers will be ' i ' 
~— . P irgwes audience thus tar noticed mh oti era ittendance 
There is the greatest probability that your informant surprised to hear of anything musical here in the last fit 1 
: ‘ : t was r. Cowper desire t ne rivzht, interesting 
as in error in claiming for Mr. Pattison the origin 1m ties, but the fact is Chicago had undergone valiant fighting , : 
> program t it Ww ld not be to eavy tor tw ther if 
this country of the lecture recital, for we find in the Chi- for public school music sixteen years before Mr. Davis’ ' ~ . 
r > " M a" ty i . number were thre gt D> \“ ‘ 
cago Democratic Press of January 13, 1857, an extended lecture recital took place ' 
: ‘ ‘ ' " _ se Peyekes were n tw lLovorak Song My M 
review of a lecture recital given here in Metropolitan Hall SS <= MN Rul ' Rict 
ie ae one 3 iught ‘ \ t« rig ite ! VK 
by a George Davis, January 10, 1857 That was when “The Mayor of Tokio,” designated as a “farcical opera c,. Rend C’er My Head ng 
> =? _ . _ . . @ ; : 4 : end ead thy Rave ' 
Mr. Pattison was but eighteen years old. Previous an- ji, two acts.” by William Frederick Peters, text by Richard cera sy ay SON ot: Bigg ety oe Rao 0 
_ > > > ng ~-] s » . . . = com . es ’ ’ . ‘ 
nouncements in the regular advertising columns of the  Carje, opened on July 30 for three weeks at the Illinoi Amy W lford-Findet Gardes f Kar tit 
same publication state that at Mr. Davi fecture the vocal Cheatre after a long season at on of the other playhouses the cd group , adaieut luded Whelpley \ 
. . ‘ ’ t eco j uy 3 ‘ < l m ded r rie 
illustrations by him would inciude of this city The author-comedian. Richard Carle, i " 
“I Remember the Cot Where | Was Born.” self in the important role of Impresario Kidder, and Ed 
. _ . 7 . . ~ 
‘The White Squall.” ward Garvie is acting mayor, so to speak. The work has CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Friars of Orders Grey.” but two parts that are given legitimate singing to di Founded 1867 Dr. F. ZIEGFELD. President 
‘The Sea.” Phese are the tenor of Mr. Kidder’s impecunious trou: College Bidg,, 202 Michiga» Boulevare mapa 
een . . - The rges ad most cor « ( we f c nad tie 
I'm Sitting on the Stile, Mary and Oloto San, daughter of the mayor. Edmund Stanley art is An ® ‘ca plete ‘ Music a ama 
‘John Anderson, My Joe is the tenor and Hortense Mazurette the sopran , Has rongest facult or asses Musica 
Angel's W hisper.”’ This is represented to be the first mus« comedy & re 
- ; ; ; scwoot OF 
“Heaving the Dead turned out by Mr. Peters, whose previous experienc ACTING, esein 
Also that W. H. Currie would “preside at the pianoforte aid to have been a tew vear service in a well know MODERN LA 
. ub NG 
and accompany Mr. Davis ng mill in New Yor! ie ate fe encee’ deine UAGES. 
That Mr Davis was taking his art seriously. notwith comedy music goc It ws true tl ! Wy r ROARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
. mm. | LIEGPELD EMILE SAURI 
standing his program comprised also humorous selections, ture one 1s reminded that the furny men a mhale the He Louis I ALK HANS Von 84 Bil LER 
f j “€ h the following excerpts trom the same musical atmosphere—not the p { ear t WILLIAM CASTLI BERNHARD LISTEMANN 
is fully in evidence with the ] ng excerp i 1 ul a { " ' HERMAN DRVRIRG FELIX HOROWSKI 
review very tolerable and quite a little better than that of a tew ARTHUR SPEED \\ \LDEMAR LO >rscua 
; : MRS. O. L. FOX ALEXANDER 1 7 
After casting a hasty glance at the music of the an scasons ago Chere at elections The Mayor of Tok : HART CONWAY. Direct Sole of A ting — 
cients and the subsequent history of the divine art, he gave which do | haracte among th Olot Pity M —_— 
interesting illustrations and comparisons of the famous Pitiful Plight the tenor t M RECENT ACQUISITIONS TO THE FACULTY 
ne . ‘ - ‘ : WALDEMAR LUTSCHG, The Great R sian Pian 
vocalists and ballad singers, making the style of the latter number of others, besides the choruses, which are, in nearly ALEXANDER vow FIELITZ, The Eminent Comp 
° o8 . HANS SCHROEDER, The Dist she | Ba tone 
compare favorably with the more exquisite Italian. He up- every case, well sounding. Mr. Stanley sings very w but FREDERIK PREDERIKSI N. ri. Reaedinavion * , 
held that our rough Anglo-Saxon, the language in which Miss Mazurette, who has a fine voice hould be kindly ! —_— _* RET, The W l-renowned Vio t, has been 1 
, engaged f term of years 
voice cannot last with the present treat Catalog mailed 
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in a Garden Green” and “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of 
Gold,” De Vere’s “Maureen Oge Asthore” and Huss’ “My 
Worid.” 

{t will he remarked by the busiest concert visitor that 
there are no purer male voices than Mr. Cowper's. It 
flows with the ease of liquid, and better, for gravity does 
not affect it. It flows up as easily as down. What Mr. 
Cowper has in musical style includes intensity, an apparent 
genuineness and a wholesome pathos, such as we heard 
in his singing of the Woodford-Finden Cashmir song. And 
he has a certain knack of occasionally singing a closing 
cadence so musically as to fix it in one’s memory for a 


season 
Miss Peycke will be classified as a pianist with a pro- 
nounced inclination to portray musical miniatures. The 


seven selections presented by her come under that head, and 
there is no mistaking her talent for interpreting them as 
such. Note the Richard Burmeister “Persian Love Song,” 
a “Valse Poetico,” by Villarenva, a caprice by Schuett; two 
of the smallest preludes by Chopin, Nos. 20 and 7; a humor 
esque by Tschaikowski and a vaise caprice by Newland. 
Her manner of “declaiming” these pieces arouses the im 
agination, and her demeanor is so unostentatious as to con- 
vince the auditor that she is in earnest. If she will also 
treat heavier compositions with the dignity properly attach 
ing to them, she will doubtless acquire a very appreciative 
following as a recital artist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Dinwoodey, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, have just spent some weeks in this city on a com 
bined mission and have returned home. Mr. Dinwoody 
makes several trips to Chicago each year in his capacity 
as proprietor of one of the largest furniture emporiums in 
the West, while Mrs. Dinwoodey is a very talented con- 
tralto. Mrs. Dinwoodey has made numerous study tours 
abroad, and has had instruction from eminent masters, 
among them the venerable Emanuel Garcia, of London 
She has acquired a fine repertory, but has not used it in 
any public capacity heretofore. She has now decided to re 
turn to Chicago, probably in October, and spend some sea 


sons here in recital and oratorio singing. She will be tem- 
porarily at home with her life-long friend, Mrs. L. A. Tor- 
rens, recently of Elgin, but now of Chicago. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Dinwoodey will continue coaching with Mr. Torrers at 
Steinway Hall, as she has spent numerous study pe°.ods 
of a few weeks under him since her return from abroad 
some years ago. Her voice is a great, rich contralto that 
must earn for her a very good standing among the singers 


of the city. 
tt 


Rossiter G. Cole's studio lecture August 4 for the Walter 
Spry Piano School had much to do with the mechanism of the 
piano and the great demands that Franz Liszt forced upon 
piane manufacturers to improve it. In Mr. Cole’s further 
remarks on Liszt he classified that master in three distin- 
guishing traits, First, as probably the greatest piano vir- 
tuoso in all history; the inaugurator of the transcendental 
treatment of the instrument—that is, making its effects 
more orchestral; and third, as the inventor of the symphonic 
poem. Johannes Brahms, Vincenz Lachner, Camille Saint 
Saéns also came in for brief consideration for their work 
as composers for the piano. Mr. Spry played a prelude and 
toccata by Lachner, the Brahms B minor rhapsody, a Saint- 
Saéns “Song Without Words” and the “Faust” waltz by 
Gounod-Liszt. The lecture of next Friday afternoon will 
be the last of the series 
and a number of compositions by Chicago composers will 


It will be on modern composers, 


be presented in illustration 
eS & 

Albert Ulrich’s Concert Band continues its season at the 
White City, Sixty-third street and South Park avenue. The 
numerous public which is visiting that establishment shows 
a very good interest in the concerts, the seats around the 
stand being generally closely occupied. The better music 
of the week of July 24 included the overtures to Ambroise 
Thomas’ “Mignon,” Nicolai’s “Merry Wives,” Von Suppe’s 
“Jolly Robber,” “Pique Dame” and “Wanderers’ Goal”; 
Flotow's “Stradella,” Rossini’s “William Tell,” Massenet’s 
“Phédre” and Wagner's “Tannhauser.” There were selec 


tions from Bizet’s “Carmen,” “Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl,’ 
Von Weber's “Oberon,” Mercadante’s “Giuramento,” the 
Czardas “Hungarian March” and the finale to the first act 


of Grossman's “Geist des Wojenoden,” Gounod’s “Reme 


de Saba,” and pieces such as the first and second Liszt 
rhapsodies, Bizet’s “Danse Fspanola,” Chabrier’s “Spanish 
Rhapsody” and Elgar's “Salute d'Amour.” The Wagner 
program of July 28 brought the march and overture from 


Tannhauser,” the Isolde’s “Liebestod,” from “Tristan and 


Isolde,” and the finale to the first act of “Lohengrin.” 


es _-* 
v= _—— 


George Hamlin, who is just announcing his plans for a 
part of the coming season, has been engaged to sing at the 
Worcester, Mass., festival late in September. Until Sep 
tember 1 Mr. and Mrs. Hamlin will spend most of their 
time at Green Lake, Wis., but his business correspondence 
will be promptly answered from Chicago 


-- 
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Mr. and Mrs. William H. Pontius, of Dubuque, | 
tius were in 


companied by their daughter, Hortense Pi 
Chicago last week en route to visit relatives for some weeks 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., Mansfield, Ohio, and Mountain Lake 
Park, Maryland. Mr. Pontius is trying to make good his 
recuperation from illness which overtook him near the 
close of the last teaching season 

Elias Bredin, of Madison, Wis., instructor on organ at 
the Wisconsin University, is spending the summer at his 
home in Chicago. He was at one time organist at 5t 
James Episcopal Church of this city 

Mr..and Mrs. L. A. Torrens are spending a few days 
each week at Lake Geneva, Wis., and Mr. Torrens con 
tinues a few days’ teaching at his studio in Steinway Hall 

Edward Jones, a pupil of Organist Wilhelm Midd 


schulte and accompanist to Mr. Torrens, went August 1 
for some weeks vacation at Monroe, Wis 

Justine Wegener, of the Bush Temple Conservatory 
vocal faculty, left Chicago August 2 for some weeks’ stay 


at St. Joseph, Mich. Madame Wegener was injured 
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The Chicago Bureau-Agency of Music 


INCORPORATED. 
ANNE SHAW PAULKNER, Manager. 
FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


W".H. SHERWOOD 


For Concerts, Recitals and Lecture Recitals 
Address Miss L. HUMPHREY, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





Ma. ARTHUR e . yr vey . President 
Ma. FREDERICK HERMAN GADE,. . Vieo? di 
i GT ite ail g cig yg 
Mas. ANNE SHAW FAULKNER, | ; Treasurer 

We refer hy peemiainn to Prof, A. A. STaNL&Y, A. M., Professor of Musto, 
University of Michigan; Mr, Cuan.an OC, Cuntias, Director of the Fine Arts 
Bullding; Mr. Crarton F. Sumy, of the Ciayton F. Summy Co., Muste 
Pubiteners; Mr. Pum. A. Oris, Secretary of Oh A fat 
Mme. Fannix BLOOM¥IEYD Zeecen, Concert Pianist. 
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Bureau. 
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Connection with leading Rastern managers. 
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Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 


CONTRALTO. 
Mgt. DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
525 Orchestra Bidg., CHICAGO. 


Sherwood Music School, 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director 


Fall Term Begins September 11th 


Catalog Mailed Free. 
Address MSS L. HUMPHREY 


JOHN B. MILLER 


‘Tenor, 
202 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in thé wor!d. 
Send for a of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams 8t., CHICAGO. 
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Management; DUNSTAN COLLINS 
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Vocal Instruction. 


Is. A. TORRENS, Choral Conducting. 


904 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 











BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY, 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO. 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director, 


@————_-BOARD OF EXAMINERS————# 


PANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 

CHARLES ALLUM, Mus. Doc. 
Mme. JUSTINE WEGENER, 
CLARENCE DICKINSON, 
LUDWIG BECKER, 


The Leading School of MUSIC, Oratory and Languages. 


Teachers of International reputation in all departments. 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER iith. 


100 free and partial scholarships. Catalog free on application to M. ©. SCHMIDT 
tary. The Bush Temple Conservatory uses the Bush & Gerts Pianos. 


Mrs. STACEY WILLIAMS, HAROLD VON MICKWITZ, 
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George Hamlin 


Engaged as Principal Tenor Worcester Festival, Etc. 


The performance of Mr. Hamlin was a real artistic pleasure. 
To the beautiful voice and brilliant schooling are joined in- 
tensity of lyric feeling, musical taste and spirit.—Berlin Allge 
meine Musik Zeitung, March 23, 1905. 

\ great success was made by Mr. Hamlin. * * * What 
the singer offers is genuine art. His beautifal tenor voice is 
even throughout and in the lower as well as the upper register 
is equally fine.—Leipzig Abendzeitung, February 25, 1905. 


Mr. Hamlin presented the songs unpretentiously with fiery 
passion and full glowing inspiration, which, in the direction of 
warmth and honest um AY can seldom so be heard.—Dresde: 
Neueste Nachrichten, February 22, 1905 

Mr. Hamlin is an uncommonly gifted artist 
must be agreed that Mr. Hamlin’s versatility was proved uj 
the very hilt.—London Daily News, May 23, 1905 
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street car accident in June and spent a week in Evanston Hambourg has become so much an Englishy t merely | 
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WIL) oncanst |ALLEN SPENCER, 
ane 6, ws PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
241. iets aiem Address: KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


Organ 


Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. all = Inetruction 


The HEINZE SCHOOL of 
Artistic Piano Playing. 


VICTOR HEINZE, Director. 


LESCHETIZKY PRINCIPLES. _ 
Send for Pamphlet, etc. Ao 6 


CHICAGO: Fine Arts Buliding. 
MARY PECK THOMSON, 


MMET WYCOFF SOPRANO, 


SOPRANO. 614 Kimball Hall, 620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Vocal Teacker. CHICAGO. 
TENOR. 


M ARG LAGEN, 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 625 Orchestra Bidg., Chicago. 


WILLIAM BEARD, 2. 


4231 Kimball Mall, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Genevieve Wheat, =" 


CONCERTS, RECITALS and ORATORIO. 
Masagement DUNSTAN COLLINS, 525 Orchestra Building, CHICAGO. 








WALTER SPRY, 


PIANO SCHOOL. 
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American Conservatory. 
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HE CAN COMPOSE. 

URING the sessions of the Music Teachers’ National 

Association in this city in June a young man from 
Alabama who had been studying in Leipsic mingled with 
the members, and it was remarked that no one could mis- 
take him as anything but a musician because of his appear- 
ance alone. Since then some of his music has come to 
hand, and this confirms the fact. 

Mr. Ejilenberg—Robert Filenberg—has the B. F. Wood 
Music Company of Boston. and Gebrider Reinecke, of 
Leipsic, as publishers, and they have issued among other 
things: 

Four piano pieces 

Aspirations, for the piano 

Menuet, for the piano 


Obituary. 


Samuel Eppinger. 

AMUEL EPPINGER, the pianist and teacher, who re- 
S sided with his family at 717 Lexington avenue, died 
Tuesday, August 1. Mr. Eppinger had been ill for some 
months, but many of his pupils and friends were shocked 
to hear of his death. The deceased was forty-five years 
old. Hattie Scholder, who gave concerts in public before 
she was eleven, was one of his pupils and protégées. Mr. 
Eppinger is survived by a widow and two children. 





and a man generally liked by a wide circle of friends and 
Mr. Bendheim himself was a pupil of Julius 
Stockhausen, of Frankfurt-on-the-Main 


acquaintances 





OPERATIC OLLA PODRIDA. 


LASS sang the role of Gurnemanz at the Amsterdam 
Forchammer sang the title 
Ernesta Del- 


production of “Parsifal.” 
role, and Félia Litvinne was the Kundry 
sarta (formerly Poppi Cossart) will return to the Metro- 
politan Opera House this winter. Berta Morena, the Mu 
nich dramatic soprano, who is to come to New York next 
season, is said to be a great beauty. Edouard de Reszké 
will not tour in America during 1906-07, all reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding. He is booked for concerts in 


Germany.. Knote is having trouble with the Munich Opera 











Three pieces for 7 piano (“Faith, Hope and Charity”) W. S. Mallally. to obtain a leave of absence next fall = 
Ten tone pictures, for the piano : f a 
S rr # for the { : ky the days of American minstrelsy, when the cork . 
Six sifhouetten, for the piano , 
. : burned brotherhood was the focus of a musical enter- De Haas Noble. 
here are various degrees of composer's quality in this , on sed ‘ ti | imines Neos 
; ; tainment that presented many interesting and amusing feat- : ee se ; 
collection, running from simple technic to a more for I ing S ARIE DE HAAS NOBLE, of Elizabeth, N. J., who 
ures, the leader of the orchestra (which was seated in ter- | oe 
midable development, but in all of them the musical phases ; : ey hee has been studying singing in Paris, returned to this 
- races back of the semi-circle of the “artists”) was fre- 7 
prove the gift of creative work. Mr. Ejilenberg has studied a “he pe country last week, and it is announced that she will ap 
me : quently a well grounded musician, usually a violinist. The . 
and has the forms of composition well in hand, and in ad “ pear here in concerts. rT 
pay was good, relatively speaking, and some of the leaders s 
dition to this he also shows an absence of display for the . os 
He? 1 . were attracted by the higher stipend and did their best 5 
mere sake of display. There is always some musical Rg , Mme. A. Herzog, the vocal teacher, is now in Frankfurt 
j ef to elevate the musical taste of the whole minstrel band. ‘ : : : 
thought back of it, not necessarily in each case successful ge andes e . studying with Eugenia Wolff. She will return to New 
; ; . W. S. Mullally, who was for many years the musical : : 
in its appeal, but showing in the majority of his pieces : ‘ , : York early in October, after a visit to Switzerland 
; leader of the celebrated San Francisco Minstrels, known 
the musical instinct and the ability properly to transfer it ; Birch, Wambold 1 Back f th 
as : : Q ackus, wi re nese ‘ : 
to paper naeo-stinpetlpeentess- | egcrc Begs — Pe eo en toe One of the busiest teachers in New York this summer is 
* . ’ ’r acc P rl any songs originatin a 
eS & rather accomplished rege “ty os Pad " ag Ae “ins =—M. B. de Bor, of Carnegie Hall. His summer class con 
with him were sung by gtey , gael at ne ages gcn- sists largély of professionals and out of town vocal teach 
\labama should not let him escape erally for many years . ro ast ‘a ny ~ ae ers and church singers. The most prominent of these is P: 
P > : » "SS, a “@ or, Mass., 1e 1 the ‘ 
as 2 after a ae illness, at Gresser, ASS., Sweliing the J. Austin Williams, solo tenor and vocal teacher in Minne pe 
Se & emeinastt al , . » : “ or 
, eternal chorus by one more singer. apolis, Minn. Mr. Williams has a beautiful tenor voice of Ber 
Gustav Mahler’s songs, which made a deep impression Max Bendh<im. exceptional purity, and it is reported that Minneapolis will ma, 
at the concerts of the Tonkiinstlerversammlung this year AX BENDHEIM, a well known New York vocal soon lose one of its best singers, and New York gain one re 
, . vf ; : . . . . ar 
at Graz, Austria, are advertised extensively in Germany teacher, died Sunday up in Sullivan County. Fu- Mr. Williams is taking a lesson every day with Mr. De mat 
now, They are: “Revelge,” “Der Tamboursg’sell,” “Blicke neral services were held from the residence of his widow, Bor, and will continue to do so until late in the fall. Mr = 
mir nicht in die Lieder,” “Ich atmet’ einen linden Duft,” 164 West Nimety-sixth street, Tuesday afternoon, August De Bor is already getting many applications from pupils Pr 
“Ich bin der Welt abhanden gekommen,” “Um Mitter 8 A number of Mr. Bendheim’s pupils are prominent con- who intend to study this winter, and he is looking forward a 
nacht,” “Kindertotenlieder.” cert and choir singers. He was popular with his classes to an extremely busy season WE\ 
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DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG 
VOICE CULTURIST 
Development of the Whole Voice 
SUMMER TERM—SPECIAL RATES 
Colonial Building, 69 West 125th Street 


MR. FREDERIC WARREN, 
Italian School of Singing) nee seson “SS! 
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Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


vena WL, ELM ONSRAT 


1e World's Greatest Musical Bur 
nae Berlis aed Flottwelistrasse 1. Instruction in all branches of music 
from beginning to highest perfection 





Cabic address: Musikwelff, Berila. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Suabscri 


Charges, 100 marks to 300 marks annually 
tien Concerts Hamburg; the Bechstein Ha L aS 


Berlin. “* * 
Rcpresentative of more than 40artists, includ- | Ballow Strasse 2, — Berlia W., Germany. 
ng Joa r D’ Albert. Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud 

Kreisier, Semt Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking 

Estat SREP akg Shes “Seleuelice®* S88 | The MONTREAL CONSERVATORY ot MUSIC 

manage f the Ber n Philharmonic Orchestra (Founded 1898 + 4 C. BE. Seirert). 

andof A r Nikisch 988 & 80 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada. 





For Prospectus apply te 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. C. B. SEIPERT, the Musical Director. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree Doctor of Music. 





Diagecrors: Car. Hein, Avoust Fragmcxs. 


Iustruction given inal! branches of music from | Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 


fret beginning to highest perfection. Professionals. 


Thirty-eight of the most knewn and experienced | Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
professors. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. SEND FOR CATALOGUP, 


ne A CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND THGATRE 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Fifty-tirst Year, 1904-1905. 1,387 Pupils; 75 Recitals. 


Education from beginning to finish Full « 
admission times begin April and September 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED i850, 
22¢ Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 





2 Instructors. 
ourses or single branches Principal 


Admission granted also at other times 








Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Trainiag for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Wilbelm Kilatte, Hans Pfitener, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, P. Geyer, Arthur Willner. PIANO—Prof. Martin Krause, Prof. James 
Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp (Chambervirtuosin), Georg Bertram, Theodor Bohimann (from the Cin- 


ecinnati Conservatory), Felix Dreyschock, Sandra Drouker, Severin Eisenberger, Guenther-Freuden 
Gottfried Galston, Brune Gortatowski, Bruno Hinse-Reinhold, M. Landow, Dr. P. Lutzenke, Prof. 
Papendick, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Philipp Ruefer, A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, Prof. E. E. Tau- 
bert. SINGING—Madame Blanche relli, Frau Prof. Selma Nicklas-Kempner, Frau Lydia Hollm, 
Anna Wuellner, Nicolaus Rothmueh] (Reyal Chamber Singer), Alexander Heinemann, Wiadysiav 
Seidemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—N. Rothmucehl, VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaen- 
der, Alfred Wittenberg, Frite Aranyi, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann, William Kritech, Max Mod 
ern, Clara Schwartz. HARI—Franz Poenitsz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music Director. 
CELLO—Joseph Malkin, Eugen Sandow, &c. &o. 

Charges: From 185 marks ($30) (Elementary School) up to 600 marks ($150) Annually. Operatic School 
750 marks ($§180.) 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
hours from 11 a. m. tol p. m. 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEOGLITZERSTRASSE is. 


Pupils received at any time Consultation 





Director: Dr Huco Gotpscumir. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
Anton Foerster, K. K. Hofpianist; Pror. Pa. Scuarwenxa, Pror. James Kwast, 
Pror. W. Letrpnoiz, Mayer-Maur (Piano); Gotpscumipt, ANTON SisTeRMANS, Frau 
Pror. BLancx-Perers F (Singing); Issay Barmas, Zayic, Gravennerc, Von Brenner- 


perc (Violin); Van Lier (‘Cello). Pupils received at any time 





CINCINNATL CONSERVATORY of MUSK 
M er 





Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods 
of Foremost Esrepese Conservatories, The faculty numbers 


i} some of the Musicians and Artists of today 
Elocution U gro 
Location ideal with "The t to home comfort and luxurious 
oe aL ny and most completely equipped build 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicat Covarsa 


HUGO GCORLITZ 


"no NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
IMPRESARIO. 

Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, JOHN HARRISON 
and RICHARD STRAUSS. 


REFERENCE 





(the New Tenor) 


CONSULTATION PEB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 





CABL8S: NUGONOTAS, LONDON, 
Concert and Touring Agency, 23 Margaret Street. 
Londen, W., begs to announce that 


= RAINGO 


GODOWSKY 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST PIANIST, 


is COMING 
A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


Prom the Reyal Conservatory of Music, Milaa. 














TentTH Epition 


THE VIOLIN AND BOW: 


An Exhaustive Treatise, coptaining 
ver forty half tone illustrations, 
and written by the famous master, 


ITALIAN VOCAL SCHOOL. = 5. POCERAWSRE. 
pecia ©, 61.00 net (postpaid) 


Traditional teaching of the classic Italian voca! 6 Send for comprehensive ( atelegue of Mente ter 
masters. Indorsed by the greatest artists of Sasenes Sise ove 

present time. See Pamphiet, which wil! be sent on 408. W. STERN & CO. 
Studio, 613 Lexiagtes Avc., NEW YORK 34 East 21st Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Teacher « pr 





request 














MADAME MORIANI. 


Pm many Yous Training os | adice 
emen echa epertowes 
“hele each: a w rime Doume 
t er of Alice Veriet, Pi 
the Grand Optra, Paris ; Claire Frick, 4 
created La Toace (Puceiai), Opére 
Paris; Madame Gherisen, the famous 
Wagnerian singer, formerly of 
and Drury Lane, London; = 5 
pom Tose, 6 Moos 
me Cheseien! 
Paris, etc.; Florence and Bathe Bahies ooeega, Meme 
Tree, J. C. Lyons and Hugh Williams. 
For terms and particulars writ 
of Madame MORIANI'S 8C Hooks ey 4 
Portman Square, London, land. 
Acting and Mise-en-Scéne M. YV 
who has assisted Madame Moriani for the gest 


eighteen years 


We make the only Ameri- 
can Violins that received a 
prize at Paris, 1878, and 
first prize wherever ex- 
hibited. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 
0 TIS We 


Note number. No connection 


with any house of same name 


Send for FREE BOOKLET entitied 
“Violins, Good and Poor.” 


t 

















Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TAS <B. 








Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 





















RO EE NTE CIE ES RS — 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Sramway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames ), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 end 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paul!, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





PINISHING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 









EVERETT 
PIANOS 


REISENAUER) 


during season 1905-1906, will again tour this country, and again use only 


EVERETT PIANOS 
EVER_ETT PI_ANO CoO. 


BOSTON. 






































THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


NEw YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 









“A TMBALI= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





NABE- 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 
























PIANOS 


noe y 





THE CELEGRa. ED 


Meade the List of the Mighest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 
the Most the leading 
Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & 


Co. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenwe, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








SLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—28 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 




















